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Letters 


PR  Handout 


Editors: 

This  might  have  been  an  'up'  week 
for  my  feelings  of  association  with  BC  — 
since  Marty  Nolan,  BC  '61,  GLOBE 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  has  dared 
to  tell  how  the  FBI  is  haunting  him  for 
clues  about  Ellsberg  and  the  GLOBE  — 
if  it  weren't  for  my  reading  the  "news" 
section   of  the  December  issue  of 
bridge.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  faring  well. 

Perhaps  the  editors  of  bridge  are 
attempting  to  give  the  national  and 
international  alumni  adigestible  version 
of  both  stories  contained  on  p. 3, 
"U.S.N,  vs  C.A.VV."  &  "All  the  News 
that  Fits"  in  lieu  of  reading  any  metro- 
politan Boston  daily  or  weekly  on  the 
same  events.   I'm  telling  myself  this, 
but  not  really  believing  it.   I  feel  I  am 
reading  a  PR  handout. 

The  absence  of  reportage  and  the 
assumption   of   information   that   is 
neither  attributed  nor  substantiated 
makes  the  process  story  on  the  Heights 
a  sad  soft-pedalling  of  an  issue  that  is 
vital  to  the  alumni  if  the  questionairre 
on  priorities  is  to  be  more  than  an 
abstract  exercise  in  planning-at-a- 
remove.  Alumni  deserve  to  know  more 
than  a  digest  of  events  to  call  any  shots, 
and  a  feature,  in-depth,  would  have 
served  the  Boston  College  community, 
at  home  and  elsewhere,  as  a  genuine 
news  service. 

I  urge  all  alumni,  before  answering 
the  back  page  coupon,  to  write  or  call 
The  Heights  editors  at  617-332-2167 
or  write  them  at  105  Union  St.,  Newton, 
Mass.    The  paper,  now  located  off- 
campus,  is  going  thru  a  period  of  inde- 
pendence that  established  The  Harvard 
Crimson,   and  the  MIT  Thursday  as 
semi-autonomous  student  papers, 
leaving  other  official  organs  within 
their  respective  schools  to  carry  the 
burden  of  PR  handout  writing.  The 
(BU)  News  has  also  done  this. 

Whether  the  Heights  chooses  to 
trade  some  degree  of  autonomy  for  an 
equal  measure  of  security  remains  to 
be  proven  in  action.  The  Crimson  is 
overseen  by  a  Graduate  Board  com- 
posed of  past  Crimson  staffers  — 
Philip  M.  Cronin,  '53,  Cambridge  City 


Solicitor,  sits  on  it  and  yet  was  attacked 
in  a  staff  editorial  this  year —  and 
still  is  wary  of  no  superior  influences. 
MIT's  Thursday  enjoys  office  space  on 
Institute  land,  but  opposes  The  Tech, 
the  official  student  paper  (editors 
even  switch  papers  from  year  to  year). 

My  experience  as  one  of  many 
Stylus  Senior  Editors  in  the  late  50's 
&  60's  is  all  in  favor  of  autonomy.   I 
carried   this   into   my  teaching  and 
refused  to  censor  student  magazines 
elsewhere. 

As  a  working  journalist,  I  know  that 
Press  Freedom  begins  the  day  you 
turn  in  copy  for  the  first  time,  and  im- 
proves only  by  effort.   Early  concessions 
are  a  pattern  too  easily  accepted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  concept  of  the 
student  newspaper  as  another  student 
activity,    supported    by   the    student 
activities  fee,  allows  a  control  of  the 
range  of  newspaper  policy  that  serves 
only  to  teach  a  form  of  journalism  that 
is  no  preparation  for  the  actual  world 
of  news  and  media  as  it  really  exists. 
Boston   College   appears   to   be   a 
Publisher-Editor  de  facto. 

Whether  Boston  College  will  allow 
a  newspaper  to  become  a  newspaper, 
or  force  it  to  become  an  activity  of 
students  who  are  presumed  to  be 
emotional  and  intellectual  minors  until 
graduated  is  more  the  issue  at  hand 
than  any  presumed  misuse  of  methods 
of  access  to  administrative  cabinet 
affairs. 

What  does  a  Jesuit  University  in  the 
1970's  expect  of  students  who  are  its 
best  products  when  least  docile?  A 
return  to  the  1950's?  Or  worse?  Or 
better? 

Boston  College  will  finally  stop  being 
confused  with  Boston  University, 
(and  as  its  prep-school),  once  it  grasps 
this  self-evident  premise:    newspapers 
are  organs  of  public  access,  regardless 
of  their  size  and  staffing,  unless  they 
are    designated    as    PR    organs  — 
explicitly. 

Bill  Costley  A&S  '63 
Providence,  R.I. 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Costley  is  probably 
right  about  doing  a  in-depth  article 
on   the  problems  surrounding   The 
Heights.  As  far  as  the  recruiting  story 
goes,  we  felt  the  news  article  and  the 
feature   "Open    Campus,    Christian 
Campus"  gave  the  question  of  military 
recruiting  fair  and  adequate  treatment. 


Loop-de-Loop 


Editor's  Note:  As  this  magazine  went 
to  press  we  had  already  received  four 
responses  to  our  idea  loop  on  the 
Priorities  Committee  (back  cover  of 
the  last  issue).  We're  printing  them 
here,  and  will  try  to  share  any  more  we 
receive  in  the  next  issue. 

Why  comment?  BC  has  been  de- 
catholicized  and  dejesuitized. 

A  disillusioned  alumnus 

Good.   I  agree.  Would  like  to  hear  a 
spring  report  — 

Note:  I  was  impressed  with  12/13 
Heights  article  regarding  the  History  of 
BC  Presidents.    I  didn't  agree  with 
everything  but  Editor  should  be  com- 
plimented. Why  not  insert  a  copy  in 
bridge. 

Alumnus,  '45 

Restore  the  R.O.T.C!   A  student  who 
wants  to  study  R.O.T.C.  has  every  right 
to  do  so.  And  the  Rat  element  who 
forced  the  college  to  abandon  R.O.T.C. 
may  be  damn  glad  ten  years  from 
now  that  there  were  colleges  that  re- 
fused to  be  coerced  by  this  Rat  Element, 
and  continued  the  R.O.T.C,  so  that 
our  armed  forces  have  sufficient 
strength  to  defend  our  shores  against 
aggressive  forces. 

Evening  College  Alumnus,  '62 

The  article  is  good.   Emphasis  should 
be  on  excellent  undergrad  programs 
with  consideration  for  students'  de- 
velopment in  and  out  of  classroom. 

Alumnus 


Et  tu,  pons 


May  I  respectfully  call  to  your  atten- 
tion an  erratum  on  page  24,  alumni 
notes  for  '25,  sixth  line  from  the  bottom 
of  page.    You  printed  "Ave  et  Vale" 
from  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson's  poem. 
It  is  not  "et"  but  rather  "atque".   If  you 
are  quoting,  you  might  as  well  quote 
correctly. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  V.  O'Brien  '19 

Medford,  Mass. 
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Focus 


Snooks 


by  Mike  Lupica 


Surely,  the  man  is  not  real.   He  is  a  myth  rather,  an 
ephemeral  transient  passing  through  Our  Time  from  the 
1930's  on  his  way  into  legend.   He  is  the  figment  of  some- 
one's New  York  imagination,  Damon  Runyon  maybe,  or 
Jimmy  Breslin  lately.   He  doesn't  belong  behind  the  dasher 
at  an  ice  hockey  game  in  Boston,  but  in  a  "Guys  and  Dolls" 
scenario,  spouting  "dems"  and  "deys"  out  of  the  side  of 
his  mouth,  pulling  a  cigar  out  with  one  hand,  putting  his 
arm  around  your  shoulder  with  the  other. 

But  then  there  is  his  face,  and  it  is  so  unmistakeably 
Boston,  and  Irish,  and  Catholic,  that  you  know  the  man  is 
where  he  belongs.  It  is  a  craggy  countenance  with  ice  chips, 
no  doubt,  filling  its  lines.   It  is  the  countryside  of  Ireland 
after  the  British  and  I.R.A.  finally  get  through  with  it.  And 
then  there  is  the  smile,  which  does  not  start  slow  and  build, 
like  his  record,  but  comes  on  fast,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  then 
he's  got  you. 

"You  could  be  making  a  million  as  a  pol,"  the  late  Eddie 
Jeremiah,  hockey  coach  at  Dartmouth,  once  told  him. 

"You  have  it  and  best  of  all  Irish  oratory,  a  power  of 
persuasion  that  makes  even  cynics  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"I've  only  seen  one  other  like  you  —  James  Michael 
Curley.  When  I  see  you,  I  see  him." 

He  is  John  "Snooks"  Kelley  and  he  has  been  coaching 
hockey  at  Boston  College  lo  these  forty  years  while 
spreading  his  own  brand  of  bowdy  Calway  mischief.   And 
this  year,  he  is  doing  it  all  —  the  laughing  practices,  the 
games,  the  "Son,  I  agree,  Harvard  is  a  grand  school"  re- 
cruiting, the  do-it-for-your-mother  intermission  orations 
—  for  the  last  time.   It  is  the  final  Fade  Out  for  the  ex- 
Cambridge  schoolteacher  who  came  to  the  school  which 
has  always  been  "Boston  College,"  never  the  crass  "BC," 
in  1932. 

Going  into  the  current  season,  he  has  won  487  college 
hockey  games.  Sometime  this  year —  pray  God  —  the 
500th  victory  will  come.  And  if  the  prayers  of  BC  hockey 
aficionados  everywhere  mean   anything  to  the  Someone 
Snooks  refers  to  as  "the  Man  upstairs"  it  will  come  before 
4000  of  the  chilled  loyal  at  McHugh  Forum. 

"500?"  says  Coach  Jack  Kelley  of  BU.   (No,  they  are  not 
related.   In  fact,  they  don't  even  send  each  other  Christmas 
cards.)    I  won't  even  get  to  400.   Maybe  no  one  will  ever 
even  do  that  again." 

***** 

Snooks  won  his  first  and  only  national  championship  in 
1949,  when  Bobby  Orr  was  still  a  twinkle  in  Weston  Adams' 
eye.  He  has  coached  twelve  All-Americans.   His  teams 
have  won  eight  New  England  championships.    There  have 
been  nine  invitations  to  NCAA  tournaments,  and  twice  BC 
has  made  it  to  the  finals,  the  last  time  in  1965  against  a 
goalie  from  Michigan  Tech  named  Tony  Esposito. 


And  on  March  4,  in  Philadelphia  of  all  places,  barring  a 
post-season  tournament,  it  will  all  be  over.  The  fait  ac- 
compli. He  will  scramble  across  the  ice  in  that  penguin, 
half-walk-half-slide  locomotion  of  his,  beaming  win  or 
lose,  and  shake  hands  with  UPenn  coach  Jim  Salfi,  who 
was  not  yet  born  when  Kelley  first  began  coaching.   He  will 
then  hurry  to  the  visitor's  locker  room,  and  in  a  bittersweet 
moment  rare  to  sport,  will  shake  hands,  to  a  man,  with 
a  very  special  breed  of  cat.   The  Boston  College  Hockey 
Player. 

Eddie  Carroll,  currently  Assistant  Athletic  Director  at  BC, 
and  captain  of  Kelley's  1956  team,  remembers. 

"We  lost  in  the  NCAA  tournament  my  last  game. 

"He  came  in  and  shook  the  hand  of  every  senior  on  the 
team.  He  has  something  to  say  to  each  one,  quietly,  only 
for  that  kid  to  hear. 

"Each  kid  goes  out  with  something  personal  from  the 
Coach." 


I 


***** 


"My  kind  of  kid?   He  is  the  one  just  happy  to  be  wearing 
a  Boston  College  jersey.   When  he  gets  out  to  practice, 
it's  like  someone  just  handed  him  a  million  dollars.    He's 
crazy,  wild. 

"He  has  this  extreme  desire.   He  is  determined  to  take 
the  good  with  the  bad  underall  conditions,  and  be  at  his  best 
when  adversity  strikes.   This  to  me  is  a  winner.    He  will 
train  beyond  the  measure  of  training,  condition  his  body  as 
if  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  the  world  is  hockey.  And 
then  he  will  go  through  the  wall  for  you  when  the  time 
comes. 

"Kid,  you  cannot  measure  the  human  heart.  Science 
has  not  devised  that  gauge  yet." 


***** 


There  is  something  of  the  anachronistic  about  the  man. 
He  is  the  Volkswagon  of  his  profession.   Inflexible,  success- 
ful, here  I  am.  And  perhaps  this  is  part  of  the  greatness. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  the  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
whisked  out  of  the  1930's  blindfolded.   He  is  no  longer 
dealing  vis-a-vis  with  the  erudite  young  man  with  the  hair 
parted  down  the  middle  whose  name  was  William  Hogan 
and  who  was  the  president  of  BC's  senior  class  and  who 
wanted  hockey  returned  to  the  damned  campus  in  1932. 
Snooks'  demeanor  at  practice  has  never  changed.  . .  . 

He  stands  at  center  ice.  On  each  side  of  him,  the  players 
are  taking  sadistic  aim  on  goalie  Neil  Higgins  in  a  shoot- 
ing drill.    His  arms  are  folded,  one  leg  is  bent  slightly 
ahead  of  the  other.    He  is  the  Ice  Buddha.    He  blows  his 
whistle.  The  drill  ends. 

"Let's  give  Neil  a  hand,"  he  laughs.  "That's  it.  A  nice 


ridge 


and  for  Neil.  Good  job,  Neil.   You  awright,  Neil?"  ..  . 

Or  he  will  scream  out  the  calisthenics  "...  up,  down  .  .  . 
n  your  backs  . .  .  right  leg  up  .  .  .  down  .  . .  left  leg  .  .  .  down 
. .  faster . .  .  c'mon,  c'mon,  pick  it  up  ...  "  all  the  while 
ellowing  in  this  Boston,  garbled,  drill  sergeant's  rasp. . . . 

Or  he  will  converse  along  the  sideboards,  alone  with 
ne  of  his  helmeted  players,  instructing  him,  no  doubt, 
1  the  esoteric  science  of  placing  one  skate  in  front  of  the 
ther  with  the  desired  propensity.  The  player  looks  as  if, 
t  the  age  of  19,  he  is  learning  The  Answer,  The  Secret,  the 
ondensed  synopsis  of  all  the  how-to-do-it  hockey  man- 
als  ever  written.   He  has  got  to  be  thinking,  Am  I  really 
ut  here  with  Snooks  Kelley?  Snooks  Kelley.  .  . . 


I  appreciate  what  has  gone  into  the  history  of  practice 
laking  the  college  hockey  player  what  he  is  today. 

"He  has  been  brought  up  in  an  area  climatically  suited 
)  the  sport.    The  winters  are  cold.   The  ponds  freeze 
arly  on,  as  did  the  pits  that  were  in  existence  when  I  was 

kid.  While  we  are  having  this  interview,  if  I  was  a  kid  / 
/ould  be  out  playing  hockey. 

"And  this  goes  on  from  November  to  March  on  an  ice 
urface,  and  when  there  is  no  ice  surface,  you  play  in  the 
treets.  We  did. 

"It  is  the  most  exciting  game  known  to  man.  To  this 
lay,  I  get  the  biggest  kick  out  of  watching  two  Pee  Wee 
earns  playing  this  game.   It's  like  watching  a  little  bird 
2am  to  fly." 


A  left  winger  who  played  on  Kelley  teams  from  1 936- 
9,  speaks  of  the  days  when  the  team  used  to  take  the 
Yankee  Clipper"  boat  up  the  coast  to  play  Colby.  The 
ame  of  the  left  winger  is  Bill  Flynn  and  he  is  the  current 
athletic  Director  at  BC. 

'At  the  time  of  the  game,"  Flynn  recalls,  "the  Colby 
Vinter  Carnival  was  in  progress.   Everybody  on  the  team 
vanted  to  stay.   But  we  were  supposed  to  make  the  "Clip- 
per" right  after  the  game. 

'Well,  one  of  the  players,  I  forget  who,  had  been  slightly 
njured  in  the  game.  Nothing  serious,  mind  you.   But 
)y  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave,  he  pretended  to  be 
eally  hurt.   In  fact,  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  rink 
/errrrry  slowly. 

'The  last  thing  I  remember  is  Coach  Kelley  on  the  pier, 
jrging  everyone  towards  the  boat,  yelling  like  a  cheer- 
eader,  trying  to  get  us  on  before  the  boat  left." 

"Kid,"  says  the  Coach,  "we  made  that  boat." 

There  is  nothing  about  the  whole  shillelagh  the  man 
dislikes.  And  there  is  one  facet  of  his  approach  to  the  game 
■vhich  is  his  forte,  his  trademark,  his  calling  card.   It  is  the 
hapter  of  the  memory  book  that  will  be  remembered 
best  by  those  who  have  been  associated  with  him.  He 
did  not  invent  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  so  distinctly  a  part  of 
him  that  it  seems  he  did. 

It  is  the  between-periods  speech.   It  occurs  whether  his 
team  is  winning  or  losing.   It  is  Snooks  Kelley  in  the  middle 
of  the  red-carpeted  dressing  room,  or  wherever,  the  old 
face  animated  and  young,  a  feisty,  pudgy  finger  thrust 


time  and  again  into  the  air,  exhorting  his  boys  in  the  name 
of  Cod,  country  and  Seavey  Joyce. 

"When  I  recall  Snooks,"  remembers  one  ex-Eagle,  "I 
think  of  him  in  the  middle  of  the  dressing  room,  an 
American  flag  draped  over  his  shoulders,  rosary  beads 
clutched  in  his  right  hand,  giving  a  talk  about  mother." 

There  is  a  story  of  the  time  BC  was  playing  Dartmouth 
in  Hanover.  The  dressing  rooms  are  very  close  together 
there,  and  the  walls  are  not  the  thickest.  Snooks  had  gone 
through  one  of  his  Sunday-come-to-meeting  sermons. 
All  the  while  he  had  been  speaking,  Eddie  Jeremiah  had 
remained  completely  silent  in  his  own  dressing  room. 
When  Snooks  finally  finished,  Jeremiah  looked  up  at  his 
players. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  out  and  do  exactly 
as  Coach  Kelley  just  told  you." 

Eddie  Carroll  remembers,  too. 

"Sometimes,"  he  says,  "by  the  time  you  were  a  senior, 
you  had  heard  one  or  two  of  them  before,  or  at  least  vari- 
ations. 

"But  it  didn't  matter.  They  always  seemed  to  work." 

Tommy  "Red"  Martin,  an  all-American'in  his  day  and 
Kelley's  captain  in  1959,  concurs. 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "you  pretty  much  knew  what  was 
coming,  yet  they  never  failed  to  stir  you  up. 

"They  had  to  work —  most  of  the  time  they  were  true." 

Martin  remembers  more  than  just  the  stirring  locker 
room  speeches  of  yesteryear.    He  received  the  entire  rou- 
tine before  he  even  arrived  on  campus.   It  seems  there 
were  two  colleges  hot  on  his  trail  when  he  was  an  area  high 
school  hotshot  in  the  middle  1950's.    One  was  Harvard, 
the  other  was  BC.    He  finally  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
Crimson.   But  he  was  in  the  same  school  system  as  Teacher 
Kelley  at  the  time.   In  fact,  on  the  day  in  question,  the  two 
of  them  were  in  the  same  building,  so  ... . 

"I  had  thought  it  over,"  he  says.  "It  was  between  Har- 
vard and  Boston  College.    Finally,  I  made  up  my  mind  on 
Harvard. 


"I  was  in  the  same  school  system  as  the  Coach,  so  I  went 
down  to  his  home  room  to  tell  him.  Well,  he  cornered 
me  in  the  teacher's  room. 

"About  two  hours  later,  I  left  the  room  convinced  that 
BC  was  the  only  possible  place  for  me." 


:- 
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***** 


"I've  had  these  kids  in  the  palms  of  my  hands.   I  could 
mold  them  any  way  I  want. 

"The  question  for  me  has  always  been  what  to  do  with 
them.    What  could  I  do  with  them.    What  kind  of  men 
were  they  gonna  be  after  me?" 

"My  goal?  To  win  the  respect  of  the  kids.   Not  by  my  big 
mouth,  but  by  being  part  of  them,  yet  holding  my  own 
position. 

"I  have  been  father,  brother,  teacher,  guardian,  adviser." 


***** 


Snooks  won  his  first  game  as  BC  hockey  coach  over 
Northeastern,  8-6.    His  record  for  that  1932-33  season  was 
3-2-1  and  the  habit  had  been  formed.  Only  three  times 
since,  1934  (2-6-1),  1958  (9-12-2),  1970  (11-15),  has  he  suf- 
fered the  indignity  of  a  losing  season.   From  the  very  first, 
he  breathed  life  into  a  hockey  program  which  had  been 
aborted  after  the  '29  stock  market  crash.   If  Bill  Flynn  could 
have  persuaded  him  one  more  time,  Kelley  would  not  be 
retiring. 

"It's  not  only  what  you  win,"  says  the  dean  of  American 
college  hockey  coaches  today.   "You  must  always  remem- 
ber what  has  gone  into  the  winning. 

"I   remember  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  the 
first  kids  I  coached.  We  practiced  in  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  we  used  discarded  football  uniforms 
and  pads. 

"It  would  all  have  been  most  discouraging  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  a  handful  of  kids  who  loved  the  game  of  hockey. 


They  were  just  so  zealous  and  interested  in  having  hockey 
revived. 

"From  these  humble  beginnings  came  a  hockey  pro- 
gram which  is  second  to  none.    Everyone  is  jealous  of  Bos 
ton  College  and  its  hockey  family.  A  fellow  from  Boston 
College  will  bring  his  girl  to  the  hockey  games.   If  the 
girl  doesn't  like  Boston  College  hockey — gonso!    The 
guy  finds  himself  another  girlfriend." 

"I  just  cannot  see  anybody  else  coaching  hockey  here," 
says  Bill  Flynn. 

Eddie  Carroll  puts  it  more  succinctly.  "Somebody  is 
going  to  have  an  awfully  large  pair  of  shoes  to  fill." 

There  is  a  certain  glint  to  the  eye,  a  singular  smile  which  I 
softens  the  rock-of-ages  visage  as  he  talks  of  the  early  years^ 
As  he  slowly  rattles  off  the  names,  delineating  them  on 
the  stubby  fingers,  he  is  spouting  glory  names  from  his 
golden  years.    Ray  Chaisson,  Fishy  Dumont,  John  Pryor. 
Wally  Boudreau  and  Ralph  Powers.   Bobby  Mee  and  Flynn.i. 

The  late  '30's  started  it  in  earnest.  Snooks  was  beginning  ;sj 
to  bring  the  local  hotshots,  high  school  and  preppie,  to  the*  iB 
Heights.  In  1941,  he  won  the  National  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship, in  those  years  the  equivalent  of  the  NCAA,  which  |fr 
did  not  have  a  hockey  champion. 

By  the  completion  of  the  1941-42  season,  82  of  the  483  ( 
had  been  won.  Then  came  World  War  II.   Most  of  Kel ley's 
players  went  into  the  service.    Snooks,  himself,  thirty-five 
at  the  time,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps,  and  became 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  charge  of  athletic  administration 
for  Naval  Air  Cadets.   His  favorite  pasttime  was  sitting  dow> 
in  his  leisure  hours  and  spreading  the  hockey  gospel  to 
green  gourde  privates  from  Atlanta  and  corporals  from 
Tuscaloosa.  "It  was,"  he  says,  "like  opening  up  a  whole  nev 
world  to  them." 
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***** 


"I  came  back  behind  the  dasher  after  the  war.   It  was  like- 
starting  all  over  again. 


jridge 


("Uncle  Sam  was  my  guardian  angel.  The  G.I  Bill  of 
lights  took  all  these  kids,  who  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
i|)llege  and  no  means  of  going  to  college,  and  placed 
Mem  right  on  my  doorstep. 

"I  found  on  my  campus,  without  my  recruiting  them, 
:  me  of  the  finest  players  ever  to  wear  the  maroon  and 
lid. 

"Our  hockey  preeminence   in  those  years  (1948-51) 
i ?f ied  imagination." 


And  it  did.  On  March  19, 1949,  in  Colorado  Springs, 
alorado,  BC  capped  a  21-1  season  with  a  4-3  victory  over 
remiah's  Dartmouth  team  for  the  NCAA  champion- 

fc!ip.  The  25-year-old  who  had  taken  over  in  1932  had 

■ached  the  pinnacle.   It  was  on  this  night  that  Snooks  went 
i.i  a  national  radio  hook-up,  and  uttered  possibly  his  most 
membered  line. 
"What  a  thrill  to  win  this  great  tournament,"  he  rasped, 

i'lVith  a  group  of  boys  born  and  raised  within  the  shadows 

I  the  towers  on  the  Heights." 

1 1 There  has  never  been  any  separation  between  the  coach 

"  id  the  man.  There  are  no  contradictions,  no  disparities. 

■  e  has  always  lived  according  to  his  own  provincial  ethic, 
e  is  blunt  about  his  biases.  His  world  revolves  around 

1  nestnut  Hill  and  the  American  hockey  player.   There  is 
i)  exact  date  on  which  he  formulated  the  stand  which 
is  been  his  boon  or  his  handicap,  depending  on  where 
i)u  are  from,  but  it  has  hardened  with  the  years. 
I  "I  have  always  been  devoted,"  he  says,  "to  the  cause  of 
e  American  kid  playing  hockey. 

i  i  "I  am  provincial  about  my  desires.  We  want  the  paper 
i)y,  the  grocery  clerk,  or  the  Saturday  cab  driver  who  goes 
high  school  at  the  same  time.  The  boy  who  rings  the 
oorbell  to  go  out  with  your  daughter.  We  recruit  this 
3y,  develop  him,  and  then  he  wants  to  win  so  bad  he  can 

\  ste  it. 
1  "He  knows  somebody  cares. 

I  "I'm  not  anti-Canadian,"  he  booms  finally.  "I'm  pro- 
merican." 

His  teams  are  always  characterized  by  being  on  the 
jstle.  And  Snooks  has  always  prided  himself  on  being 
jose  to  "his  boys."   They  have  been  as  much  a  part  of 

me  life  as  his  wife  Marge  and  their  three  children.  But  at 

tries  the  father  has  been  stern. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  time  a  couple  of  his  players 
<:erally  tore  up  a  Midwestern  hotel  after  getting  a  taste  of 
le  devil  rum.  He  called  a  team  meeting,  managers 
icluded,  to  tell  them  all  that  the  matter  was  out  of  his 
ands,  that  it  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  school.  He  would, 
e  said,  throw  the  two  players  off  the  team  if  necessary, 
nd  then  he  concluded  the  meeting  with  a  statement 

>!'hich  might  well  read  as  his  epitaph  someday. 
(  "As  long  as  I  have  six  kids  who  are  willing  to  go  out  and 
■lay  hockey  for  Boston  College,  then  there  will  be  a  Bos- 
pn  College  hockey  team." 

I  Martin  tells  a  story  which  is  hardly  surprising,  but  does, 
li  a  small  way,  as  all  of  this  does,  personify  the  man  and 

'he  coach. 
"The  man  has  such  real  attributes,"  Martin  states.  "He 
as  always  been  able  to  take  a  player  like  Ned  Burgson, 
/ho  was  on  the  teams  I  was,  and  make  something  of 
im. 


"Ned  Burgson  was  about  5'3"  or  5'4"  and  of  course 
had  been  passed  up  when  colleges  came  looking  for 
players.   But  Burgson  came  to  Boston  College  and  sat 
on  the  bench  as  a  sophomore. 

"Finally,  in  his  last  two  years,  Snooks  gave  him  his 
chance  and  he  blossomed.   He  was  never  an  all-American, 
but  always,  in  practices  and  in  games,  he  was  the  one  giving 
115-125  percent. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  coach  he  has  been." 

Will  Snooks  Kelley,  the  man  who  has  simply  been  Bos- 
ton College  Hockey,  be  remembered  as  the  coach  who 
won  500  games,  or  as  that  guy  in  Boston  who  never  played 
Canadians? 

"Neither,"  says  Bill  Flynn.  "He  will  be  remembered  as 
Snooks  Kelley,  with  all  his  qualities,  assets,  influence. 
Both  of  these  other  things  are  secondary,  really. 

"Whether  he  played  Canadians  or  didn't,  I  don't  think 
matters.   I  would  not  have  changed  the  man." 


"I  don't  know  .  .  .  how  you'll  put  this  into  words.  But 
there  was  a  cartoon  ...  in  the  old  Herald  .  .  .  the  cartoon 
showed  the  Towers,  the  students,  the  players,  refs,  alumni, 
why  even  the  guy  who  sells  the  popcorn,  and  . .  .  they're 
all  saying,  'He  can  do  no  wrong.' 

"This  is  the  type  of  situation  that  has  existed  here.   I  can't 
help  but  feel  pride. 

"The  only  thing  is,  I  hope  I  am  still  near  to  it  when  I'm 
not  coaching.    I  hope  to  be  around  the  campus,  not 
divorce  myself  entirely  from  it . .  .  you  know?  You  can't 
do  something  for  all  these  years,  and  then  retire  from  it 
without  realizing  the  effect  it  has  had  on  your  life. 

"This  rink,  the  locker  room,  the  kids,  they're  all  part 
of  me. 

"Happy?   I  am,  I  really  am.   I  couldn't  be  happier  with 
the  part  I've  played.   I  look  back  over  these  years  and  there 
are  no  regrets.   It  is  a  wonderful  feeling." 


Features 


by  Len  Lazarick 

Academicians  are  notorious  for  delving  into  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  murky  past  in  hopes  of  striking  pay  dirt 
—  or  at  least  more  than  a  handful  of  dust  to  be  cast  to  the 
four  winds  in  some  deadly  monograph.   BC  history  pro- 
fessors Raymond  McNally  and  Radu  Florescu  began  one  of 
these  chancey  quests  for  hidden  paydirt  about  four  years 
ago.    During  that  time  they've  scoured  the  Balkans,  high 
and  low,  on  the  trail  of  Vlad  the  Impaler,  voevode  of 
Romanian  Wallachia  and  Turk-fighter  renowned  for  his 
ferocity. 

Bear  the  marks  of  a  monograph  worth  burying?  Per- 
haps.   But  their  scholarly  snoopings  unearthed  at  least  one 
intriguing  fact  about  this  fierce  15th  century  nobleman. 
To  his  contemporaries  he  was  known  by  a  name  more 
familiar  to  our  ears —  Dracula. 

Which  is  how  the  project  was  inspired.  McNally,  Assistant 
Director  of  BC's  Slavic  and  East  European  Center,  wondered 
if  there  was  some  historical  basis  for  Bram  Stoker's  1897 
novel  Dracula  and  all  the  permutations  the  story  had  under- 
gone in  the  hands  of  Bela  Lugosi  and  his  like.  Joined  by 
Balkan  historian  Florescu,  the  two  set  out  on  a  trek  which 
led  back  and  forth  across  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
into  close  collaboration  with  many  scholars  who  were 
foreign  by  both  citizenship  and  discipline.   Extensive  cros- 
sing of  national  and  disciplinary  boundaries  is  itself  an  event 
in  the  world  of  scholarship,  and  their  book  In  Search  of 
Dracula,  to  be  published  in  the  near  future  by  Columbia 
University  Press,  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible 
without  this  kind  of  collaboration. 

There  was  precious  little  to  go  on  when  the  scholars 
began.    Romanian  history,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  cloudy 
medieval  past  of  the  entire  Balkan  area,  is  largely  untrod 
ground.    The  amount  of  research  done  by  even  native 
scholars  is  relatively  small,  and  studies  in  English,  especially 
on  pre-20th  century  events,  are  practically  non-existent. 

A  striking  discovery  was  made  as  Florescu  and  McNally, 
with  the  aid  of  other  scholars,  tediously  scrutinized  the 
documents  of  the  period.   The  prince  who  had  come  down 
in  Romanian  history  with  the  nickname  of  Tepes,  or  The 
Impaler,  a  tribute  to  his  favorite  technique  of  dealing 
with  the  disfavored,  was  known  in  all  the  chronicles  of  his 
day  as  Dracula.    Byzantine,  Turkish,  Venetian,  Genoese, 
English,  French,  German  and  Russian  documents,  some 
of  which  might  be  considered  the  first  horror  tales,  all  know 
him  by  variants  of  the  name  Dracula. 

The  link  between  the  Dracula  of  history  and  the  Dracula 
known  to  this  century  is  lengthy  but  hardly  tenuous.  Stoker's 
novel,  which,  McNally  notes,  is  extremely  well-researched, 
contains  little  relating  to  Transylvania  that  sprung  from 
from  the  imagination  of  the  author.    In  London,  Stoker 
chanced  to  meet  the  Hungarian,  Arminus  Vambery,  an 
Eastern  European  expert  who  filled  the  Irish  writer  in  on  the 
prevalent  vampire  folklore  of  his  native  land,  and  the 
many  legends  associated  with  Dracula. 

Of  course,  by  this  time  and  as  far  back  as  the  17th  century 
the  actual  connection  of  the  legend  to  a  historical  person 
had  become  dim  in  peasant  memories.   On  the  other 
hand,  however  fiendish  the  real  life  Dracula  actually  was  — 


On  the  Trail  o 


and  the  evidence  indicates  hisfiendishness  was  considerable 
—  he  was  no  vampire.  A  sadist  maybe,  but  no  vampire. 
McNally,  who  is  also  a  horror  buff,  points  out  that  the 
vampire  culture  has  much  more  primitive  origins,  and  is 
still  alive  and  well  and  living  among  the  peasants  of  Ro- 
mania, with  no  connection  to  Dracula. 

Flaunting  these  ghoulish  connotations  of  the  preter- 
natural, the  scholars  insist  on  using  the  name.    In  Romania 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  preliminary  studies  based  on 
the  project  have  sparked  a  revival  of  the  name  Dracula, 
which  had  long  been  in  disuse.   The  name  fell  out  of  favor 
among  the  16th  century  Romanian  chroniclers  (Florescu 
and  McNally  surmise)  at  the  same  time  their  brother 
scribes  in  neighboring  regions  were  embelishing  fantas- 
tically on  the  more  gruesome  facts  of  Dracula's  life.  The 
Romanians  had  no  desire  to  link  the  ill-reputed  Dracula 
(which  means  son  of,  or  associated  with,  the  devil)  and 
Vlad  Tepes  (the  Impaler),  because,  as  it  turns  out,  Dracula 
was  (and  still  is)  a  national  hero.  And  as  the  authors'  research 
further  uncovered,  well  he  might  have  been,  regardless 
of  his  unsavory  reputation  for  cruelty. 

Dracula  was  born  in  1431  in  a  turbulant  era  in  Eastern 
Europe  when  the  expanding  Ottoman  Empire  was  forging 
out  into  the  Balkans.  As  a  boy,  Dracula  and  his  brother 
Radu  had  spent  a  rather  unpleasant  stay  as  hostages  sent  by 
their  father  to  the  Turks,  a  price  the  Sultan  had  demanded 
of  their  princely  Dad  to  keep  him  honest.  (Unfortunately,  it 
didn't,  which  made  the  plight  of  the  boys  even  worse.) 
Dracula  continued  to  resist  the  courting  of  the  Sultan.  But 
Radu  was  swayed  by  the  Sultan,  became  one  of  his  minions 
and  later  in  life  betrayed  his  brother  on  behalf  of  the  Turks. 

Following  Dracula's  Turkish  sojourn,  he  ruled  over  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia  for  two  brief  months  in  1448,  and  then 
again  found  himself  imprisoned,  this  time  by  the  Hun- 
garians. The  greatly  exaggerated  foreign  chronicles  depict 
him  even  at  this  early  period  as  sadistic  and  unnaturally 
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depraved,  but  to  focus  on  his  acts  of  cruelty,  many  of  which 
can  be  substantiated,  is  to  lose  sight  of  Dracula's  significant 
historical  role. 

In  1456,  he  again  assumed  power  at  what  Florescu  terms 
"a  crucial  moment."  The  Byzantine  empire  was  totally  de- 
funct, the  Turks  had  overrun  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  and 
"Romania  was  at  the  forefront  of  what  was  left  of  inde- 
pendent Christendom,"  says  Florescu.  "The  great  question 
was  whether  Romania  would  fall  and  become  a  Turkish 
province  or  remain  an  independent  country,  and  Dracula,  I 
think,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  latter." 

That  he  frequently  accomplished  this  with  acts  unbe- 
lievably inhuman  is  not  to  be  denied.  Establishing  order  in 
the  jumbled  affairs  of  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  was  a  Herculean  task  in  itself,  but  maintaining 
their  political  and  cultural  independence  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming Turkish  might  was,  indeed,  a  Draculian  task. 
Setting  aside  such  minor  domestic  indiscretions  as  putting 
the  torch  to  a  castle  into  which  the  promise  of  a  sumptuous 
banquet  had  enticed  many  of  the  poor  and  lame  under  his 
rule,  one  of  his  most  gruesome  tactics  was  the  display  of 
20,000  rotting  corpses  ot  impaled  Turkish  POW's  and  some 
of  Dracula's  Romanian  friends  which  greeted  the  Sultan 
and  his  army  as  they  approached  Dracula's  capital  of 
Tergoviste  for  an  assault. 

Even  Stalinesque  terror  can  only  go  so  far.  1462  found 
Dracula  running  off  to  Hungarian-controlled  Transylvania, 
where,  to  his  chagrin,  he  found  the  Hungarians,  once  too 
often  betrayed  by  a  Wallachian,  waiting  for  him  with  open 
ft  dungeons.  This  period  of  enforced  R&R  lasted  for  almost 
fourteen  years,  and  was  apparently  terminated  when 
Dracula  chucked  his  allegiance  to  the  Orthodox  church  and 
went  over  to  Rome.  This  move  brought  him  freedom,  and 
some  good  luck,  but  not  for  long.   He  returned  to  Romania, 
and  came  to  power  for  the  third  time.   He  only  ruled  four 
months  when  he  was  felled  in  a  confrontation  with  the 


Turks  outside  of  Bucharest,  a  city  he  had  founded  in  1459, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Snagov,  which  he  also 
founded,  and  where,  by  the  way,  his  body  is  not  to  be 
found.   (Florescu's  Uncle  George  opened  the  grave  in  1931 
and  found  it  sans  Dracula,  but  the  professors  conjecture, 
based  on  Dracula  mementos  found  in  another  tomb,  that 
the  monks  had  moved  the  body.) 

Despite  his  rather  facile  conversion,  Dracula  was  not  a 
man  to  take  anything  lightly,  especially  religion.  While  he 
may  have  disemboweled  his  mistresses  when  they  were 
found  to  be  with  child,  he  also  founded  a  number  of 
monasteries,  perhaps,  the  professors  suggest,  to  expiate 
some  of  the  guilt  for  his  many  crimes.   Dracula  also  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  popes  of  the  time.  One  of  the  best 
first-hand  descriptions  of  the  Romanian  prince,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  penned  by  a  papal  legate.   Dracula's  anti- 
Turkish  stance  can  perhaps  be  seen  as  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  popes  of  the  period  probably 
saw  his  bellicose  opposition  to  Turkish  incursions,  as 
Florescu  puts  it,  as  "the  last  determined  effort"  to  stave  the 
Moslem  tide. 

The  unearthing  of  such  rich  historical  material  and  the 
light  it  sheds  on  the  significance  of  what  had  been  con- 
sidered a  backwater  of  late  medieval  history  is  a  fitting 
justification  for  what  may  have  looked  like  a  frivolous 
Balkan  adventure  when  it  began.   But  the  import  of  the 
project  goes  beyond  establishing  of  fact  where  only  legend 
existed  before.  The  very  nature  of  the  search  for  Dracula 
forced  McNally  and  Florescu  to  go  beyond  the  usual  bounds 
of  historical  method.  Scholars  in  anthropology,  archeology, 
folk  culture,  art,  history  and  linguistics  got  together  on  an 
international  endeavor  in  which  none  of  their  individual 
disciplines  could  supply  complete  answers.  The  interna- 
tional collaboration  which  took  place —  and  took  place  in 
such  a  friendly  atmosphere —  was  a  happy  event  in  East- 
West  relations,  one  welcomed  by  both  the  American  and 
Romanian  governments,  and  it  bodes  well  for  other  such 
undertakings.  The  scholars  themselves  share  the  interest  of 
the  two  governments  in  stimulating  further  study  (and 
tourism,  the  Romanians  might  add)  in  a  region  many  people 
would  have  difficulty  finding  on  the  map. 

Aside  from  the  results  and  ramifications  of  the  project, 
the  search  itself  proved  so  interesting  that  in  the  future 
Florescu  and  McNally  hope  to  write  a  more  popularized 
account  of  their  expedition  in  Dracula  country.  Some  of  the 
strange  happenings,  like  the  mysterious  sicknesses  which 
frequently  followed  visits  to  Dracula's  castle,  bats  which 
turned  up  in  the  oddest  places,  and  so  on,  lent  further  sub- 
stance to  the  preternatural  aura  surrounding  all  the  Dracula 
lore.  The  scholars  are  not  about  to  pooh  pooh  the  supersti- 
tions associated  with  the  research  they've  been  doing,  and 
they  admit  that  the  crucifixes  they  keep  in  their  homes  are 
not  there  for  purely  devotional  purposes.   Pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  ancient  superstitions  was  not  why  their 
quest  began  and  is  certainly  not  where  they  intend  it  to  end. 

As  to  their  next  excursion  into  the  realm  where  history 
and  myth  begin  to  blend  —  well,  in  an  Austrian  castle,  a  few 
steps  away  from  one  of  the  few  known  Dracula  portraits, 
hangs  a  painting  done  from  life  which  has  already  whetted 
their  academic  appetites.  The  subject  of  the  portrait?  The 
Wolf  Man  of  the  Urals.  Of  course,  if  the  Wolf  Man  should 
lead  to  a  scholarly  dead  end,  they  always  have  Castle 
Frankenstein  in  Poland  to  fall  back  on. 
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The  princely  impaler,  like  all  rulers, 
had  his  seal.  "Vlad  Voevod  by  the 
grace  of  Cod  Prince  of  Ungro  Wal- 
lachia,"  says  the  inscription  in  Slavonic, 
and   one   last    unnerving   anecdote 
attests  that  he  did  not  take  his  regal 
role  lightly.   Confronted  at  his  court 
by  turbaned  emissaries  of  the  Sultan 
who  declined  to  doff  their  caps  in  his 
presence,  Dracula,  a  prince  by  the  grace 
of  God,  had  the  headdresses  nailed  to 
their  heads. 
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n  Search  of  Dracula 
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Dracmla's  appearance  was  certainly 

worthy  of  a  gentleman  of  his  distinction. 
The  abundant  curling  hair,,  the  striking 
face  with  wide  eyes  and,  a  large  aquiline 
nose,  the  onusual  headdress  of  a  Wal- 
lachian    nobleman  —  most    of    the 
extant  depictions  of  the  man  contain 
these  features.   The  oil  portrait  from 
Ammbras  Castle  near  Innsbruck,  Austria 
(above)  is  a  copy  of  a  1 5th  century 
painting  for  which  Dracula  actually 
posed  but  which  has  since  been  lost. 
The  1491  German  woodcut  (this  page, 
left)  makes  mention  of  his  "' unchristian- 
like"  acts  of  impalement.  "Dracole," 
as  the  Germans  called  him,  is  shown 
in  another  German  woodcut  taking  a 
snack  amidst  the  gruesome  testimony 
to   his   latest  act  of  terror — while 
another  gentleman  is  shown  dismem- 
bering some  of  the  unfortunates. 

Dracula's    reputation    for    horror 
apparently  won  him  the  additional 
honor  of  being  cast  as  the  sole  onlooker 
in  a  15th  century  depiction  of  St. 
Andrew's  Martyrdom  which  a  Romanian 
scholar  found  in  Vienna. 
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Tenure: 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing? 


Hid 


by  John  Loretz 


Imost  any  institution  with  a  history  has  its  "old 
guard" —  the  names  that  seemingly  have  graced  the  estab- 
lishment from  time  immemorial.  At  Boston  College,  names 
like  Duhamel,  Kelleher,  Folkard,  Larkin  and  White  (Don 
and  Fred)  represent  only  a  few  of  the  professors  who  have 
given  long  and  dedicated  service  to  the  University.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  "old  guard,"  which  is  a  slight  misnomer  since 
most  of  them  are  as  active  in  the  current  changes  at  BC  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
professors  who,  in  two  or  three  decades,  will  see  the  end  of 
long  teaching  careers  at  Boston  College.  The  majority  of 
BC's  professors,  about  55  percent,  have  tenure  in  the  Uni- 
versity.  For  them,  tenure  means  the  respect  of  their  pro- 
fession and  the  intellectual  freedom,  as  well  as  the  financial 
security,  to  work  within  their  disciplines. 


I   or  the  University,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  profes- 
sors, many  of  them  young  and  not  likely  to  retire  in  the  near 
future,  are  tenured  is  a  mixed  blessing.  Any  university  likes 
to  boast  of  its  stable  core  of  high  quality  teachers.   But  a 
number  of  universities  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
uncontrolled  granting  of  tenure  has,  at  best,  left  them  with 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  A  recent  article  in  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  told  of  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts-Amherst,  where  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
faculty  could  be  tenured  within  a  few  years  if  present  trends 
continue.  The  result  of  such  a  burgeoning  number  of 
tenured  faculty  is  that  in  any  future  for  which  realistic  plans 
can  be  made,  positions  for  promotion  and  tenure  will  be  at 
a  premium. 


t  BC,  the  problem  is  acute,  if  not  more  so  than  the 
one  faced  by  universities  all  over  the  country.   In  the  past 
five  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  98  tenured  pro- 
fessors at  BC,  almost  one-third  of  the  professors  who  have 
tenure.  Most  of  the  faculty  are  years  away  from  the  retire- 
ment age  of  65  and  there  will  be  few  retirements  before 
1975.  With  deaths  and  resignations  as  an  uncountable 
factor,  the  statistics  suggest  that  the  situation  will  not 
loosen  up  comfortably  until  about  1980.   Like  U.  Mass- 
Amherst  therefore,  BC  will  have  to  be  very  selective  in 
promoting  and  granting  tenure  to  its  faculty  for  at  least  five 
years.  This  will  be  a  gloomy  prospect  for  younger  teachers, 
especially  in  the  most  attractive  (and  therefore  well-filled) 
departments,  who  face  the  possibility  that  for  them,  there  is 
little  future  in  classroom  teaching  at  BC. 
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I  enure  in  American  higher  education  became  wide- 
spread about  thirty  years  ago  when  the  American  Associa 
tion  of  University  Professors  published  its  1940  statement 
on  tenure  and  academic  freedom.  The  AAUP  had  both 
academic  freedom  and  economic  security  in  mind  and 
called  tenure  "indispensible  to  the  success  of  an  institutic    .,j 
in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  its  students  and  society." 

I 
T 

I  he  principle  behind  tenure  is  simply  stated.   If,  after 
a  probationary  period  of  not  more  than  seven  years,  an 
individual  is  determined  to  be  professionally  qualified  to 
meet  the  demands  of  teaching  and  research,  then  he  or 
she  should  not  be  dismissed  from  the  university  where 
tenure  was  granted,  without  adequate  cause.  The  AAUP 
considers  professional  neglect,  unprofessional  behavior 
and  moral  turpitude  to  be  adequate  cause  for  dismissal. 
Even  more  simply:  if  a  professor  fills  the  demands  of  the 
job,  so  that  a  university  feels  he  merits  a  teaching  career,  h 
has  a  right  to  that  position  for  the  length  of  that  career 


I  he  principle  can  be  abused,  however,  and  one  prob- 
lem is  brought  home  time  and  again  to  students.   It  is 
difficult  to  keep  some  tenured  professors  on  top  of  their 
disciplines,  because  few  controls  or  methods  of  encourage 
ment  exist,  once  a  professor  has  received  tenure,  to  see 
that  he  continues  teaching  well.  Most  students  have  suf- 
fered through  at  least  one  course  which  was  as  boring  as 
the  professor's  notes  were  yellowed.   In  the  long  run  such 
professors,  fortunately  few  in  number,  add  to  the  dead 
wood  of  a  university  and,  in  the  students'  eyes,  discredit  tbi 
whole  system  of  tenure. 
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hen  it  gets  down  to  practice  therefore,  some 
basically  sound  principles  get  a  bit  sticky  to  handle.  BC  ha: 
conformed  with  AAUP  standards  since  1969 —  although 
there  was  tenure  at  the  University  well  before  that —  and 
there  is  a  rather  elaborate  procedure  which  must  be  ad- 
hered to  every  time  a  professor  is  considered  for  promo- 
tion or  tenure.   In  the  cases  where  a  professor  is  dismissed, 
or  his  contract  is  terminated,  the  machinery  becomes 
even  more  legalistic,  convoluted  and  costly,  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive.   Involved  as  they  are,  the  procedures 
are  meant  to  demonstrate  only  two  things:  1)  that  a  pro- 
fessor is  qualified  to  teach,  based  on  his  past  teaching,  re- 
search and  publications  and  2)  a  position  is  available  for 
promotion  within  his  school  or  department.  The  first 
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equirement  is  satisfied  by  a  review  and  recommendation, 
he  second  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  a  Table  of 
Drganization,  a  curious  creature  which,  although  it  has 
>een  asked  for  on  several  occasions  by  the  administration 
nd  the  University  Academic  Senate,  cannot  be  developed 
ntil  the  academic  priorities  have  been  straightened  out, 
lopefully  by  the  Priorities  Committee  and  in  the  near 
uture. 


F. 


or  now,  the  University  has  decided  to  freeze  con- 
deration  on  promotions  and  tenure  on  all  but  "up  or  out" 
ases —  cases  where  a  professor's  contract  will  be  ter- 
linated  if  he  is  not  promoted.  And  this  brings  up  the 
lorale  problem  currently  felt  by  many  of  the  faculty, 
here  is  no  scale  to  measure  the  effect  upon  teaching,  of 
Se  knowledge  that  there  was  no  raise  last  year  and  there 
II  be  no  promotions  this  year.  The  UAS  has  gone  so  far 
s  to  charge  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  tenure  to  investigate 
he  present  administrative  decision  for  a  possible  violation 
f  the  "spirit  of  the  statutes."  The  administration,  on  the 
ther  hand,  feels  that  its  hands  are  economically  tied,  at 
;ast  for  the  present. 


I  he  situation  has  become  further  complicated  by  a 
ecent  AAUP  decision  to  support  the  principle  of  collective 
jargaining  for  professors  and  to  act  as  their  representative 
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if  asked.  Some  faculty  members  at  BC  are  eager  to  give 
collective  bargaining  a  go.  The  late  Prof.  John  Schmitt  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  last  year  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  form  a  faculty  guild,  which  would  have 
unionized  professors  and  given  them  the  right  to  strike  for 
better  wages.  Other  faculty  members,  however,  fear  that 
if  collective  bargaining  and  unionization  become  accepted, 
it  will  mean  a  loss  to  their  professionalism.  The  em- 
ployer/employee relationship  would  take  over,  they  say, 
where  now  it  is  underplayed.  As  mere  "employees",  the 
faculty  could  lose  their  power  to  determine  academic 
policy.  The  recent  vote  at  Fordham  University,  where  the 
faculty  decided  not  to  allow  the  AAUP  to  represent  them  in 
collective  bargaining,  seems  to  indicate  a  reluctance  to 
get  into  the  union  game. 


It  is  almost  embarrassing  now,  to  look  back  at  the 
booming  Sixties  and  the  almost  uncontrolled  expansion  of 
the  universities  as  they  prepared  for  ever  larger  enrollments 
and  the  consequent  need  for  a  high  quality  teaching  staff. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  BC  conferred  tenure  almost 
indiscriminately  upon  its  faculty.  The  lack  of  control  has 
been  checked,  but  problems  still  exist  all  the  way  to  the 
controls  that  are  being  used.  A  member  of  the  UAS  has 
called  tenure,  "the  most  serious  academic  question  we 
will  face  in  the  Seventies."  His  prediction  will  bear  fruit  in 
the  next  few  years  as  Boston  College,  and  all  American 
universities  develop  future  policies  for  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  faculty. 


100% 


Departments  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Other  Schools 


Percentage  of  tenured  faculty  at  Boston  College.  Total  faculty  562;  percentage  tenured  54.4% 
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Tenure: 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing? 


by  John  Loretz 


Imost  any  institution  with  a  history  has  its  "old 
guard" —  the  names  that  seemingly  have  graced  the  estab- 
lishment from  time  immemorial.  At  Boston  College,  names 
like  Duhamel,  Kelleher,  Folkard,  Larkin  and  White  (Don 
and  Fred)  represent  only  a  few  of  the  professors  who  have 
given  long  and  dedicated  service  to  the  University.   In  addi- 
tion to  the  "old  guard,"  which  is  a  slight  misnomer  since 
most  of  them  are  as  active  in  the  current  changes  at  BC  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
professors  who,  in  two  or  three  decades,  will  see  the  end  of 
long  teaching  careers  at  Boston  College.  The  majority  of 
BC's  professors,  about  55  percent,  have  tenure  in  the  Uni- 
versity.  For  them,  tenure  means  the  respect  of  their  pro- 
fession and  the  intellectual  freedom,  as  well  as  the  financial 
security,  to  work  within  their  disciplines. 


I   or  the  University,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  profes- 
sors, many  of  them  young  and  not  likely  to  retire  in  the  near 
future,  are  tenured  is  a  mixed  blessing.  Any  university  likes 
to  boast  of  its  stable  core  of  high  quality  teachers.   But  a 
number  of  universities  are  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
uncontrolled  granting  of  tenure  has,  at  best,  left  them  with 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  A  recent  article  in  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler  told  of  the  situation  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts-Amherst,  where  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
faculty  could  be  tenured  within  a  few  years  if  present  trends 
continue.  The  result  of  such  a  burgeoning  number  of 
tenured  faculty  is  that  in  any  future  for  which  realistic  plans 
can  be  made,  positions  for  promotion  and  tenure  will  be  at 
a  premium. 


t  BC,  the  problem  is  acute,  if  not  more  so  than  the 
one  faced  by  universities  all  over  the  country.   In  the  past 
five  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  98  tenured  pro- 
fessors at  BC,  almost  one-third  of  the  professors  who  have 
tenure.  Most  of  the  faculty  are  years  away  from  the  retire- 
ment age  of  65  and  there  will  be  few  retirements  before 
1975.  With  deaths  and  resignations  as  an  uncountable 
factor,  the  statistics  suggest  that  the  situation  will  not 
loosen  up  comfortably  until  about  1980.   Like  U.  Mass- 
Amherst  therefore,  BC  will  have  to  be  very  selective  in 
promoting  and  granting  tenure  to  its  faculty  for  at  least  five 
years.  This  will  be  a  gloomy  prospect  for  younger  teachers, 
especially  in  the  most  attractive  (and  therefore  well-filled) 
departments,  who  face  the  possibility  that  for  them,  there  is 
little  future  in  classroom  teaching  at  BC. 


I  enure  in  American  higher  education  became  wide- 
spread about  thirty  years  ago  when  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  published  its  1940  statement 
on  tenure  and  academic  freedom.  The  AAUP  had  both 
academic  freedom  and  economic  security  in  mind  and 
called  tenure  "indispensible  to  the  success  of  an  institution 
in  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  its  students  and  society." 


I  he  principle  behind  tenure  is  simply  stated.   If,  after 
a  probationary  period  of  not  more  than  seven  years,  an 
individual  is  determined  to  be  professionally  qualified  to 
meet  the  demands  of  teaching  and  research,  then  he  or 
she  should  not  be  dismissed  from  the  university  where 
tenure  was  granted,  without  adequate  cause.  The  AAUP 
considers  professional  neglect,  unprofessional  behavior 
and  moral  turpitude  to  be  adequate  cause  for  dismissal. 
Even  more  simply:  if  a  professor  fills  the  demands  of  the 
job,  so  that  a  university  feels  he  merits  a  teaching  career,  he 
has  a  right  to  that  position  for  the  length  of  that  career. 

T 

■  he  principle  can  be  abused,  however,  and  one  prob- 
lem is  brought  home  time  and  again  to  students.   It  is 
difficult  to  keep  some  tenured  professors  on  top  of  their 
disciplines,  because  few  controls  or  methods  of  encourage- 
ment exist,  once  a  professor  has  received  tenure,  to  see 
that  he  continues  teaching  well.  Most  students  have  suf- 
fered through  at  least  one  course  which  was  as  boring  as 
the  professor's  notes  were  yellowed.   In  the  long  run  such 
professors,  fortunately  few  in  number,  add  to  the  dead 
wood  of  a  university  and,  in  the  students'  eyes,  discredit  the 
whole  system  of  tenure. 


• 
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hen  it  gets  down  to  practice  therefore,  some 
basically  sound  principles  get  a  bit  sticky  to  handle.  BC  has 
conformed  with  AAUP  standards  since  1969 —  although 
there  was  tenure  at  the  University  well  before  that —  and 
there  is  a  rather  elaborate  procedure  which  must  be  ad- 
hered to  every  time  a  professor  is  considered  for  promo- 
tion or  tenure.   In  the  cases  where  a  professor  is  dismissed, 
or  his  contract  is  terminated,  the  machinery  becomes 
even  more  legalistic,  convoluted  and  costly,  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive.   Involved  as  they  are,  the  procedures 
are  meant  to  demonstrate  only  two  things:  1 )  that  a  pro- 
fessor is  qualified  to  teach,  based  on  his  past  teaching,  re- 
search.and  publications  and  2)  a  position  is  available  for 
promotion  within  his  school  or  department.  The  first 
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requirement  is  satisfied  by  a  review  and  recommendation. 
The  second  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  a  Table  of 
Organization,  a  curious  creature  which,  although  it  has 
been  asked  for  on  several  occasions  by  the  administration 
and  the  University  Academic  Senate,  cannot  be  developed 
until  the  academic  priorities  have  been  straightened  out, 
hopefully  by  the  Priorities  Committee  and  in  the  near 
future. 


I  or  now,  the  University  has  decided  to  freeze  con- 
sideration on  promotions  and  tenure  on  all  but  "up  or  out" 
cases —  cases  where  a  professor's  contract  will  be  ter- 
minated if  he  is  not  promoted.  And  this  brings  up  the 
morale  problem  currently  felt  by  many  of  the  faculty. 
There  is  no  scale  to  measure  the  effect  upon  teaching,  of 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  no  raise  last  year  and  there 
will  be  no  promotions  this  year.  The  UAS  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  charge  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  tenure  to  investigate 
the  present  administrative  decision  for  a  possible  violation 
of  the  "spirit  of  the  statutes."  The  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  that  its  hands  are  economically  tied,  at 
least  for  the  present. 


Ihe  situation  has  become  further  complicated  by  a 
recent  AAUP  decision  to  support  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  for  professors  and  to  act  as  their  representative 


if  asked.  Some  faculty  members  at  BC  are  eager  to  give 
collective  bargaining  a  go.  The  late  Prof.  John  Schmitt  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  last  year  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  form  a  faculty  guild,  which  would  have 
unionized  professors  and  given  them  the  right  to  strike  for 
better  wages.  Other  faculty  members,  however,  fear  that 
if  collective  bargaining  and  unionization  become  accepted, 
it  will  mean  a  loss  to  their  professionalism.  The  em- 
ployer/employee relationship  would  take  over,  they  say, 
where  now  it  is  underplayed.  As  mere  "employees",  the 
faculty  could  lose  their  power  to  determine  academic 
policy.  The  recent  vote  at  Fordham  University,  where  the 
faculty  decided  not  to  allow  the  AAUP  to  represent  them  in 
collective  bargaining,  seems  to  indicate  a  reluctance  to 
get  into  the  union  game. 


I 


t  is  almost  embarrassing  now,  to  look  back  at  the 
booming  Sixties  and  the  almost  uncontrolled  expansion  of 
the  universities  as  they  prepared  for  ever  larger  enrollments 
and  the  consequent  need  for  a  high  quality  teaching  staff. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  BC  conferred  tenure  almost 
indiscriminately  upon  its  faculty.   The  lack  of  control  has 
been  checked,  but  problems  still  exist  all  the  way  to  the 
controls  that  are  being  used.  A  member  of  the  UAS  has 
called  tenure,  "the  most  serious  academic  question  we 
will  face  in  the  Seventies."  His  prediction  will  bear  fruit  in 
the  next  few  years  as  Boston  College,  and  all  American 
universities  develop  future  policies  for  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  faculty. 


Percentage  of  tenured  faculty  at  Boston  College.  Total  faculty  562;  percentage  tenured  54.4% 
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News 


Balancing  Act 

The  University's  Board  of  Directors, 
at  its  December  10-11  meeting  on  the 
campus,  voted  approval  of  a  prelimi- 
nary budget  for  1972-73.  The  budget 
projects  that,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  Boston  College  will  operate  in  the 
black  —  with  no  operating  deficit. 

The  projection  is  a  sharp  contrast  to 
the  multi-million  dollar  deficits  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  in  June  1969  and 
June  1970.   It  shows  a  continuation  of 
the  dramatic  financial  improvement 
which  has  brought  BC  from  a  year's 
operating  deficit  of  $3.8  million  in  1970 
to  one  that  was  less  than  $1  million  in 
June  of  1971.  The  current  operating 
budget  calls  for  the  University  to  break 
even  in  June  1972  and  the  budget  ap- 
proved this  month  by  the  Directors 
could  even  lead  to  an  operating  surplus 
by  June,  1973. 

The  current  year's  balanced  budget 
has  been  achieved  largely  as  a  result  of 
three  factors:  a  freeze  on  faculty  and 
staff  salary  increases  since  January, 
1971 ;  a  tuition  increase  of  $260  this 
past  September;  and  a  program  of 
cost  cutting  and  tight  budget  control 
imposed  by  the  Board  and  the  admin- 
istration for  the  past  year. 

Next  year's  balanced  budget,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  will  be  achieved 
without  continuing  the  salary  freeze. 
It  again  reflects  continued  budget 
economies  but  will  be  achieved  mainly 
through  increased  charges  to  students. 
Beginning  in  September  the  follow- 
ing additional  charges  will  be  assessed: 
undergraduate  tuition  will  be  increased 
by  $100  from  $2500  a  year  to  $2600; 
Law  School  tuition  will  be  raised  by  $100 
from  $2350  a  year  to  $2450;  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  tuition  will  be 
increased  by  $150  from  $2500  to  $2650 
a  year;  and  Graduate  Arts  and  Sciences 
course  costs  will  be  increased  by  $5  per 
credit. 

In  addition,  student  room  rates  will 
be  raised  by  $100  (from  $650  to  $750) 
in  the  modular  apartments —  the 
most  demanded  student  dorm  ac- 
commodations.  However,  all  other 
room  costs  will  remain  at  this  year's 
level  and  board  fees  will  also  remain 
the  same  as  this  year's. 

Another  factor  in  the  break-even 
budget  is  the  admission  of  a  1900 


member  freshman  class  for  next  Sep- 
tember, 200  students  more  than  the 
number  admitted  this  year.  This  stu- 
dent increase  will  mean  a  further  tight- 
ening of  the  already  tight  housing  situa- 
tion if  the  present  60-40  ratio  of  resident 
over  commuter  students  is  to  be 
maintained  in  next  year's  freshman 
class. 

As  both  a  short  and  long  range  solu- 
tion of  the  University's  housing  prob- 
lem, the  Board  heard  a  proposal  from 
its  Real  Estate  Committee  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  apartment-style 
dormitories  on  Boston  College  prop- 
erty. These  units  would  not  be  modu- 
lar housing,  but  permanent  buildings 
designed  to  conform  to  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  older  middle-campus 
buildings.  They  would  be  able  to  house 
more  than  700  students  and  would 
solve  BC's  dormitory  problem  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  proposed 
plan  is  that  these  dormitories  would  be 
built  into  the  hill  between  the  back  of 
St.  Mary's  Hall  and  the  new  recreation 
complex  now  under  construction. 

Although  the  Board  did  not  authorize 
the  building  of  these  new  dormitories 
at  its  December  meeting,  it  did  accept 
the  proposal  in  principle  and  approved 
the  setting  up  of  a  committee  of  stu- 
dents, administrators  and  Board 
members  to  look  into  every  aspect  of 
the  proposal,  from  location  of  bicycle 
racks  and  special  facilities  for  women 
students  to  long-term  financing. 

The  Board  has  called  a  special  meet- 
ing for  early  February  and  at  that  time 
it  probably  will  approve  the  new  dormi- 
tory project  which  could  be  finished 
late  next  fall.  — J.D. 


More 

Federal  Funds? 

Not  This  Year 

There's    little   chance   of   speedy 
Federal  intervention  into  the  financial 
plight  of  private  education.  That's  what 
the  members  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Boston  College  and  other  Boston 
area  educators  were  told  at  a  seminar 
on  "Government  and  Private  Higher 
Education"  held  at  BC  on  Dec.  16. 

Elliot    Richardson,    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.l.),  sponsor 
of  the  Senate's  higher  education  bill, 
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indicated  that  both  the  Nixon  admini: 
tration  and  the  Congress  were  anxiou 
to  see  some  form  of  aid  forthcoming, 
but  did  not  hold  out  much  hope  for 
increased  federal  aid  in  the  coming 
year. 

Differences  between  the  Senate  bil 
and   the   House   bill   sponsored   by 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green  (D-Ore. 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  semina 
at  the  last  minute,  are  one  major  road 
block.   Pell's  bill  focuses  on  aid  to  stu 
dents  while  Green's  bill  places  more 
stress  on  direct  aid  to  institutions. 
Richardson  said  the  administration 
looked  more  favorably  on  the  Senate 
bill,  but  had  its  own  ideas  on  what 
should  finally  be  passed  and  funded. 

With  these  kinds  of  prospects  in 
store,  President  W.  Seavy  Joyce,  S.J.,   , 
concluded  that  it  was  time  for  those  ii 
private  higher  education  to  renew 
their  efforts  in  making  the  folks  in 
Washington   aware  of  the  need  fori 
increased  federal  aid.   But  soon! 


Cops  and 
Recruiters 


While  other  campuses  are  exper- 
iencing a  time  of  domestic  tranquility 
following  years  of  strikes,  disruptions 
and  the  like,  often  associated  with  the 
Indochina  War,  Boston  College  con- 
tinues to  face  student  protest,  focusing 
on  the  presence  of  military  recruiters 
on  campus.  As  described  in  the  last 
issue  of  bridge,  attempts  to  halt  mili- 
tary recruiting  were  thwarted  twice  in  i 
October  when  the  University  turned 
to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  against 
the  protesters. 

On  December  2,  when  Air  Force 
recruiters  came  to  campus,  some  of  thl 
students  (and  a  few  recent  alumni) 
took  the  protest  one  step  further.  At 
3  p.m.  on  Dec.  2,  about  30  students 
occupied  Hopkins  House  on  College 
Road,  the  office  of  Senior  Vice-Presider 
and   Dean  of  Faculties   Fr.   Charles 
Donovan.  At  that  time  they  stated: 
"The  administration  has  consistently 
refused  to  listen  to  us  students  and  ha: 
turned  outside  of  our  campus  to  try 
and  solve  the  military  recruiting  dilem 
ma  in  the  form  of  an  injunction  while 
the  University  Conduct  Board  has  just 
decided  that  the  people  involved  in 
the  October  blocking  of  Alumni  Hall 
were  innocent  of  all  charges."  (The 
Conduct  Board,  composed  of  three 
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A  rally  which  began  in  McElroy  Commons  and  eventually  led  back  to  Hopkins  House  was 
held  by  concerned  students  in  support  of  those  arrested  that  day. 


faculty  members,  three  undergrads 
and  one  grad  student,  acquitted  the 
students  on  the  basis  of  moral  evidence 
they  had  presented,  i.e.,  they  were 
bound  in  conscience  to  oppose  the 
presence  of  recruiters  for  the  "murder" 
in  Southeast  Asia.) 

The  administration  responded  to 
the  Dec.  2  action  by  stating  that  it 
"considers  this  takeover  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Student  Conduct  Code. 
It  has  notified  the  students  they  are 
summarily  suspended.  The  adminis- 
tration is  also  instituting  procedures  in 
the  courts  to  obtain  a  restraining  order 
against  these  trespassers." 

Administrators  and  students  stayed 
in  the  building  through  the  night.  The 
students  wanted  the  office  turned  into 
"a  learning  center  for  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  about  military  recruiting  and 
defense  research  at  BC,"  but  the  admin- 
istration refused  to  negotiate  on  this 
point  and  told  the  students  that  out- 
side  authorities  would    have   to   be 
called  in  if  the  students  did  not  comply 
with  internal  procedures. 

Newton  Police  were  called  at  6  a.m. 
and  they  arrested  15  people,  only 
eight  of  whom  were  BC  students. 
Some  of  the  students  associated  with 
the  demonstration,  but  not  arrested, 
termed  this  an  "outrageous  adminis- 
trative overreaction,"  but  Vice-President 


for  Student  Affairs  James  P.  Mclntyre, 
as    spokesman    for    the    University, 
justified  the  calling  of  the  police  by 
pointing  to  the   presence   of   non- 
students  and  the  failure  of  "all  internal 
means  to  oust  the  demonstrators." 

Those  arrested  were  found  guilty  of 
criminal  trespass  in  District  Court  on 
Dec.  17,  and  were  put  on  probation. 

The    loosely   organized    group    of 
students  which  has  opposed  recruiting 
in  the  past  promised  on  Dec.  3  that 
"actions  against  military  recruiting  and 
other  aspects  of  BC  complicity  are 
going  to  continue  and  escalate." 

—  L.  L. 

More  Apply, 
Despite  the  Price 

After  the  announcement  of  a  $100 
tuition  increase  for  1972-73,  most  eyes 
at  BC  were  cast  anxiously  upon  the 
campus  to  judge  student  reaction  to  the 
third  such  increase  in  as  many  years. 

But  one  person,  at  least,  has  been 
looking  steadily  at  the  larger,  more 
widespread  group  of  students  from 
which   next  year's  freshman  class  will 
appear.  And  he,  apparently,  has  some 
good  news. 

John  Maguire,  director  of  the  Ad- 


missions Office  at  Boston  College,  said 
at  the  end  of  December  that  the  over- 
all   number   of   applications    to   the 
University  has  increased  10  percent. 
Even  more  important,  the  number  of 
commuter  applications  has  gone  up 
by  the  same  10  percent.    Last  year, 
commuter    applications    were    down 
almost  30  percent  and  the  same  had 
been  predicted  for  this  year,  making 
everyone  a  bit  gloomy  about  the  future 
of  BC's  commuter  market.  Maguire 
attributes   the    improvement    in    the 
commuter  situation,  which  he  ad- 
mits is  far  from  solved,  to  a  new  set  of 
programs  which  have  gotten  the  fac- 
ulty involved  in  the  recruiting  process, 
along  with  students  and  alumni. 

The  normal  peak  season  for  applica- 
tions is  over  and  now,  Maguire  said, 
"only  a  washout"   in  the  last  month 
could  bring  the  final  results  below  a 
10  percent  increase.  The  rise  in  applica- 
tions becomes  even  more  interesting 
when  broken  down  into  schools.  A&S 
rose  14  percent  and  the  School  of 
Management  6  percent,  while  the 
School  of  Nu  rsing  wen  tup  an  astounding 
32  percent. 

The  number  of  applications  to  the 
School  of  Education,  however,  has  de- 
creased by  about  12  percent  and  in 
some  ways  this  was  not  unexpected. 
Some  admissions  officers,  in  fact,  had 
prepared  for  an  even   more  drastic 
drop.  The  teaching  profession  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  hit  in  the  re- 
cession and  young,  career-conscious 
people  are  reluctant  to  enter  a  glutted 
field.   Furthermore,  schools  of  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  their  quality,  are 
facing  a  trend  in  learning  which  places 
more  emphasis  on   graduate  work  for 
the  professions,  reserving  the  under- 
graduate   experience    for    broader 
studies.    The  problem  is  compounded 
at  BC,  because  most  of  those  who  did 
apply  to  the  School  of  Education  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  special  education, 
which  makes  up  only  a  part  of  the 
wide-ranging  curriculum  of  that  school. 

An  overall  increase  in  applications, 
of  course,  no  matter  how  encouraging, 
is  still  no  sure  sign  that  the  rolls  will  be 
filled  in  September.  Yet  compared 
with  the  trouble  many  colleges  are 
having  in  holding  their  enrollments, 
BC  is  doing  well.    The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  on  Dec.  13,  reported 
that  approximately  110,000  places  went 
unfilled  in  the  nation's  four-year  col- 
leges.  BC's  good  fortune  is  that,  so  far, 
it  has  not  contributed  to  that  statistic. 
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I'm  a  BC  Alumnus! 

I'm  quick-witted;  I'm  modern  and 
sophisticated;  I'm  fast  on  my  feet  and  kind  to 
animals;  and  I  have  great  depths  of  untapped 

talent. 

So  how  come  BC  never  asks  me  to  do  anything 
except  yell  rah-rah  at  football  games?" 
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Okay,  here's  a  new  ball  game. 
BC  needs  lots  of  Alumni,  men  and  women  to 
recruit  top  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  what  you'll  do:  ~d/h 


introductions  from  BC's  Admissions  Office 
high  school  near  you; 

-  Contact  selected  students;  meet  their  fami- 
lies; bring  them  to  your  home;  maybe  bring 
them  to  BC  for  a  campus  tour,  an  academic  or 
sports  event; 

-  Give  this  program  about  24  hours  a  year 

This  is  what  you'll  get: 

-  A  share  in  the  future  of  Boston  College 


TO:     John  J.  Maguire 

Director  of  Admissions 
Gasson  Hall 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167 

I'd  like  to  help;  what  shall  I  do  next? 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CLASS 
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People,  Places&Things 


Fr.  James  Skehan,  S.J.,  director  of  the 
Boston  College  Environmental  Cen- 
ter, last  November  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Geology  Teachers.    This  year  he  will 
visit  the  eleven  regional  sections  of  the 
organization,  to  help  coordinate  and 
participate  in  their  local  projects.    Fr. 
Skehan  spoke  of  his  goals  as  president 
of  the  affiliate  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America:  "In  addition  to  our  regu- 
lar educational  projects,  we  would  like 
to  broaden  our  program  in  two  areas 
this  year.    One  will  be  to  widen  the 
horizons  of  all  geology  teachers  by 
emphasizing  and  providing  environ- 
mental education  courses.   Our  other 
objective  will  be  to  provide  education 
and  information  of  earth  science  to 
elementary  school   teachers  and  their 
students,  a  service  which  previously 
has  not  been  offered." 

In  the  Faculty  with  Wings  depart- 
ment:    David    Neiman    (Theology) 
traveled  to  Canada  in  November  and 
spoke  at  two  Canadian  universities. 
At  McGill,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Archaeological    Background   of  the 
Patriarchal  Age"  and  he  read  a  paper 
entitled    "Literary   and    Archaeological 
Data  Relating  to  Helleno-lsraelite  Con- 
tacts in  the  Late  Bronze  Age,"  to  the 
Department  of  Religion  at  Sir  George 
Williams   University   in   Montreal.     Dr. 
Neiman  was  also  one  of  the  theologians 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Confer- 
ence on  State  and  Religion  of  the 
Lutheran  Churches  which  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the   Inter-religious 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity on  Nov.  17  &  18. 

Robert  K.  Woetzel  (Political  Science) 
hijacked  a  fishing  boat  to  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  where  he  addressed  the 
Inter-American   Conference  on   Crimi- 
nology on  the  subject,  "Kidnapping  of 
Political  Diplomatic  Persons."  The 
fishing  boat  was  bound  for  Tierra  del 
Fuego.    Dr.  Woetzel  took  part  in  a 
panel  on  "Humanitarian  Problems 
and  International  Law,"  on  Nov.  12.  The 
panel  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

From    Nov.    18-21,    Ritchie    Lowry 
(Sociology)  attended  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Inter-University 


Seminar  on  Armed  Forces  and  Society 
at  the  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Chicago.    The 
organization  is  an  international,  inter- 
disciplinary group  which  studies  the 
problems  of  war  and  the  military. 

In  1920,  Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Cork  City,  Ireland  died  after  a 
famous  hunger  strike  of  74  days.  On 
Dec.  5  Fr.  Martin  P.  Harney  (History) 
spoke  about  MacSwiney  at  a  meeting 
of   the   Eire   Society   of   Boston.     Fr. 
Harney  received  the  Eire  Society  Gold 
Medal  in  1965,  in  honor  of  25  years  of 
teaching  on  Irish  subjects. 

The  President's  Dining  Room  was 
the  scene  of  a  piano  recital  given  by 
Olga  Stone,  BC's  musician-in-resi- 
dence.     Her    program    consisted    of 
selections  from  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Chopin. 

A  Fine  Fellow, 
Indeed 

A   senior  fellowship   has   been 
awarded  to  Robert  Renehan  (Classics) 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.   One  of  84  scholars  to 
receive  a  one-year  grant  this  year,  he  is 
the  first  BC  professor  to  receive  this 
award.  While  many  of  those  who  re- 


ceived fellowships  will  be  conducting 
studies  relevant  to  aspects  of  contem- 
porary political  and  social  life,  Renehan 
intends  to  complete  two  books  which 
should  have  great  importance  to  the 
field  of  Greek  scholarship:  Greek  Mis- 
cellany and  Greek  Lexicography.  The 
winners  of  this  year's  awards  were 
selected  from  among  715  applicants 
and  the  total  grant  money  comes  to 
$1.4  million,  for  an  average  award 
of  $18,000. 
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JSA:  A  Coat 
of  Many  Colors 

The    Christmas    season    and    the 
Chanukah  holy  days  occur  almost 
simultaneously,  as  a  look  at  your 
pocket  calendar  might  tell  you.   But  a 
look  at  BC  in  December  won't  reveal 
this  fact  unless  you  wander  into  Room 
111  of  McElroy.  That  little  office  is  the 
home  of  the  newly  organized  Jewish 
Student  Alliance  (JSA),  which  was 
formed  to  keep  the  campus  commu- 
nity aware  that  a  Jewish  culture  and 
religion  exists  within  the  university's 
Catholic  orientation. 

Who  are  the  Jews  of  Boston  College 
Most  visibly,  they  are  Law  School  stu- 
dents, about  30%  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment,  in  fact.    However,  the  mem- 
bers of  JSA  are  more  concerned  with 
undergrads,  about  130  of  whom  they 
have  discovered  and  contacted.  Their 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  sense  of  unity  | 
not  cluttered  with  membership  rolls 
or  political  stances  or  liturgical  affinities) 
The  only  common  denominator  for 
a  Jew  affiliated  with  JSA  is  that  he  con- 1 
siders  himself  Jewish  and  lives  his 
Judaism  in  any  of  the  possibly  myriad 
forms  of  interpretation.  As  a  result, 
JSA  includes  political,  religious  and 
cultural  persuasions  of  every  type,  none 
of  which  attempts  to  speak  for  the 
entire  Alliance. 

Hakol  Hazak,  transliterated  The 
Strong  Voice,  is  JSA's  newspaper  which 
is  intended  to  provide  a  public  forum 
for  the  varieties  of  opinion  on  Jewish 
topics  (e.g.,  contemporary  American 
Judaism,  Zionism,  the  Russian  Jews, 
etc.).  An  ambitious  film  program 
has  begun,  "specifically  designed  to 
educate  the  non-Jewish  majority" 
about  the  heritage  and  traditions  of 
the  Jews. 

Academically,  JSA  is  seeking  to  in- 
crease course  offerings  dealing  with 
Jewish  studies,  and  an  exchange  pro- 
gram with  Hebrew  Teachers  College 
has  been  discussed. 

On  the  community  level,  JSA  has 
become  affiliated  with  the  Brookline 
Community  Jewish  Center,  where  JSA 
members  will  establish  programs 
for  teenagers  and  children.  JSA  has 
also  received  cooperation  on  various 
projects  from  Jewish  Students  Projects 
of  Boston  and  from  the  Pucker-Safrai 
Art  Gallery. 

One  problem  which  JSA  has  not  yet 
beaten  is  its  attempt  to  identify  the 
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Jewish  Alumni.    The  students  of  the 
Alliance  are  interested  in  receiving 
comments   and    suggestions    (and 
maybe  even  some  help)  from  BC's 
Jewish  graduates,  but  Alumni  Records 
has  no  system  for  providing  that  infor- 
mation. 
If  you're  interested,  drop  )SA  a  line. 


John  A.  Schmitt 

A  vigorous  proponent  of  frequently 
unpopular  causes,  a  well-known  expert 
in  his  field,  a  firm  believer  in  faculty 
unionization  —  all  these  BC  lost  in 
the  death  of  John  Schmitt,  former  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
on  Nov.  8.  Schmitt  was  42  years  old. 

Schmitt  was  known  as  someone 
who  would  speak  his  mind,  even  when 
it  made  him  a  minority  of  one.   He 
did  not  hesitate  to  file  a  complaint  with 
the  NLRB  when  he  felt  his  efforts  to 
organize  the  faculty  into  a  collective 
bargaining  unit  were  being  obstructed 
administratively —  including,  as  one 
reason  for  the  complaint,  a  refusal 
by  his  wife,  Dr.  Mary  Griffin  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Associate  Dean,  to  let 
him  put  up  posters  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

Faculty  interests  constituted  only  one 
of  his  bailiwicks.  Schmitt  was  noted 
for  his  research  in  various  areas  of 
education.   He  came  to  BC  in  1965  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Testing  Ser- 
vices. With  his  wife,  he  developed  a 
new  model  for  the  prediction  of  public 
school  enrollments,  believing  unantic- 
ipated population  changes  are  a  major 
problem  in  public  school  planning 
and  important  to  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic school  education.  They  applied  the 
"Monte  Carlo  technique" —  so-called 
because  this  was  its  wartime  code 
name  —  to  predict  enrollments.  The 
method  uses  random  numbers  to 
determine  which  of  the  many  possible 
values  of  an  uncertain  variable  is  to  be 
used  in  stimulating  the  operation  of 
a  system. 

Prof.   Schmitt   was   eulogized    by 
Dean  of  Faculties  Fr.  Charles  Donovan, 
founding  dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, at  a  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  in 
St.  Ignatius  church  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  faculty  and  friends.    Burial 
was  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  the  home  of 
Schmitt's  mother. 

He  is  also  survived  by  five  children 
from  a  previous  marriage. 


Publications 


On  The  Wing 

Who  Killed  the  Red  Baron?  by  P.J. 
Carisella  and  James  W.  Ryan  ('52)  288 
pp.  paperback.  95c  (Fawcett,  Green- 
wich. 1969) 


Igor  Sikorsky:  His  Three  Careers  in 
Aviation  by  Frank  J.  Delear  ('36)  266  pp. 
$4.95  (Dodd,  Mead,  N.Y.  1969) 

Our  recommendations  for  beside 
reading  this  month,  these  two  follow 
the  careers  of  two  totally  antithetical 
men  who  made  their  fame  in  the 
air.   Carisella  and  Ryan  have  written  an 
extremely  detailed  account  of  mystery 
behind  the  death  of  Manfred  Von  Rich- 
thofen,  the  most  loved,  hated  and 
respected  fighter  pilot  of  W.W.I.,  the 
leader  of  the  notorious  Flying  Circus 
and  the  man  personally  responsible  for 
80  "kills."  The  last  half  of  the  book  is 
painstakingly  tedious  in  its  attempts 
to  trace  the  death  of  the  Red  Baron 
and  it  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
written  as  an  appendix,  making  for 
more  interesting  and  quicker  reading. 

Delear's  book  on  Sikorsky,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pleasant  and  often  ex- 
citing account  of  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  aviation.  The  author  met  Sikorsky 
in  1940  when  he  was  beginning  work  on 
the  helicopter,  after  designing  the  first 
multi-engined  airplane  and  the  ocean- 
spanning  Flying  Clipper.  What  followed 
was  a  friendship  which  kept  Delear  close 
to  Sikorsky,  as  he  built  up  material  for 
this  very  complete  and  straightforward 
story  of  a  modern  genius. 


Failing  Parents 

When  Parents  Fail:  The  Law's  Response 
to  Family  Breakdown  by  Sanford  Katz 
(Law).  246  pp.  $12.50  (Beacon  Press, 
Boston.  1971) 

Early  in  this  well-acclaimed  book 
on  the  problems  of  child  neglect, 
adoption  and  foster  care,  Prof.  Katz 
says,  "No  longer  is  it  possible  to  de- 
lineate sharply  the  jurisdictional  lines 
between  government,  parents  and 
children."    What  he  attempts  is  a 
presentation  of  the  legal  methods 
which  exist,  allowing  the  state  to  in- 
trude upon  the  family,  when  parents 
fail  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their 
children  as  those  needs  are  determined 
by  community  values. 

Katz  makes  a  distinction  between 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  because,  as 
he  says  in  his  book,  "child  abuse  con- 
notes a  parent's  or  custodian's  active 
and  usually  intentional  behavior  which 
causes  physical  injury  to  his  child," 
while  "child  neglect,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  usually  manifested  in  a  more  passive 
context  .  .  .  and  an  inability  to  carry 
out  the  expected  roles  of  parenthood." 

The  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
child  neglect  and  the  courts.  One  of 
the  author's  major  conclusions,  drawn 
from  a  wealth  of  case  studies,  is  that 
judges   in  family  courts,  using  the 
parens  patriae  philosophy,  have  enor- 
mous power  to  restructure  the  family 
according  to  their  own  values  and 
prejudices.   Katz  says  there  is  a  great 
need  for  more  enlightened  and  spe- 
cific procedures  to  guide  the  courts 
in  decisions  which  can  have  limitless 
effects  on  family  relationships. 

Chapters  on  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion are  of  immense  value  to  prospec- 
tive foster  and  adoptive  parents,  point- 
ing out  the  ways  in  which  agencies 
virtually  control  the  conditions  under 
which  a  child  will  be  provided  for,  often 
interfering  with  the  child's  develop- 
ment while  dragging  out  the  search 
for  the  proper  custodians.   There  is 
also    a    sympathetic    treatment    from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  people  who 
want  to  raise  children,  but  find  that 
agencies  and  courts  often  stand  in  their 
way. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  book, 
Katz  has  become  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  questions  of  the  family 
and  the  courts  and  has  appeared  on 
television  in  many  cities,  including 
Boston,  New  York  and  Washington, 
D.C.  — J.L. 
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Sports 


Little  Girls  Have 
Pretty  Curls, 
But  What  About 
BC  Hockey? 

By  Tom  Burke 

The  little  girl  with  the  curl  right  in 
the  middle  of  her  forehead  probably 
wouldn't  want  to  play  hockey  for  Bos- 
ton College,  but  that  doesn't  deter 
Eagle  pucksters  from  falling  into  her 
kind  of  behavior  pattern.  When  they're 
good,  they're  very,  very  good.  When 
they're  bad,  they're  horrid. 

No,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that 
when  BC's  opponents  are  good, 
chances  are  that  BC  will  too  be  very, 
very  good.   But  judging  from  the  newly 
adopted  system  and  results  to  date, 
when  BC's  opponents  are  bad,  BC  can 
be  horrid. 

How  so?  Well,  once  not  too  long 
ago,  Boston  College  possessed  one  of 
the   highest   scoring,  free-wheeling 
phalanxes  of  shinny  shooters  this  side 
of  Colorado  Springs.  Opposing  teams 
were  too  preoccupied  dodging  grape- 
shot  from  Paul  Hurley's  right  point 
or  hanging  three  men  on  Tim  Sheehy's 
stick  even  to  think  of  mounting  any 
kind  of  coordinated  offensive  thrust. 

That  kind  of  power  struggle  lasted 
until  December  of  1970,  when  Snooks 
Kelley  sent  his  Eagles  onto  the  ice  to 
make   like   Krupp's   Big   Berthas  once 
more.   Trouble  was,  the  howitzers  of 
former  years  had  graduated,  leaving 
some  fellows  to  propel  pucks  at  defen- 
sive alignments  geared  to  withstand 
another   Jutland.     Result?    An    11-15 
record,  worst  at  BC  in  decades,  largely 
because  they  had  tried  to  fight  an 
artillery  war  with  nothing  but  infantry- 
men in  the  lineup. 

Come  1971's  opening  whistle,  the 
Snooker,  back  at  the  bench  for  his  last 
campaign,  had  a  flock  of  returning 
veterans   from    the   forgettable   1970- 
71    season,  along  with  a  handful  of 
promising    marksmen    who    hopefully 
could  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of 
a  system  which  was  a  year  late   in 
coming.    This  is  a  system  in  which  all 


the    would-be    cannonneers    forget 
shooting  as  a  first  priority;  the  first 
booms  to  be  heard  would  be  those  of 
body  against  body,  and —  hopefully  — 
enemy   body   against   the    ice.     It's 
called  checking,  fore  and  back  to  fur- 
ther refine. 

Every  man  has  to  think  defense  for 
the  new  game  plan  to  work.    That 
means  to  wait  for  the  other  team  to 
set  up  a  rush,  a  break-out  pass  which  a 
hustling  forward  could  stymie  with 
rabid  pursuit.   If  the  bad  guy  succeeded 
in  moving  the  black  pellet  out  of  his 
own  turf,  then  a  Maroon-and-Gold 
buddliner  would  be  awaiting  him  at 
the  blue  line  of  demarcation  separating 
neutral  and  BC  zone.   If — and  that's 
a   big   if — every   individual   were 
functioning  according  to  plan,  SOCKO! 
Puck  and  puck  carrier  would  bruisingly 
part    company,    allowing    defenseman 
or  backchecking  forward  to  waltz  back 
up  ice  for  a  pot  shot  at  the  goal.  Through 
this  checking  system,  the  goals  came 
through      defensive      opportunism 
rather  than  relentless  offensive  thrusts. 
Artillerymen  become  snipers,  or  at 
best  marksmen. 

At  this  writing,  the  team  had  3  wins 
and  2  losses.  Leading  scorer  was  big 
junior  center  Ed  Kenty  with  7  goals  and 
5  assists.  Sophomore  Joe  Fidler  was 
right  behind  him  with  6-5-11,  then  came 
senior  Scott  Godfrey  and  the  rest  of  the 
roster  in  a  fairly  balanced  order. 

Guardians  of  the  blueline  are  Harvey 
Bennett,  a  transfer  from  center  who 
likes  to  snake  through  the  opposition 
for  a  shot;  Chuck  Cambert,  who's  half 
Harvey's  size  and  a  bit  more  clever; 
Len  Nolan,  Jack  Cronin,  and  Charlie 
Ahern,  all  of  whom  have  displayed  an 
affinity  for  cartilage-rending,  toes-over- 
teakettle  blue-line  checks. 

In    the    goal,    a    more    svelte    Neil 
Higgins  has  played  well  in  all  games 
he's  been  in  save  one —  the  8-7  loss  to 
Northeastern.   Neil  has  switched  tailors 
from  Omar  the  Tent  Maker  to  Brooks 
Brothers —  he's  30  pounds  lighter  than 
last  year  and  twice  as  agile  in  the  crease. 
When  the  containing  strategy  broke 
down  in  two  of  the  early  wins —  over 
Minnesota-Duluth    and    Providence  — 
Neil  personally  kept  BC  going.   He  had 
30  saves  against  the  Friars  and  34  against 
UMD.   Nobody  expected  either  win 
by  BC — 4-3  over  UMD  and  5-2  over 
PC,  both  on  the  road.  As  underdogs, 
the  team  is  indeed  very,  very  good. 

The    two    home    wins,    4-2    over 
Princeton  and  4-1  over  Brown,  both 
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illustrate  the  viability  of  the  little  girl 
with  the  curl  analogy.    Favored  against 
the  lowly  Tigers,  the  Eagles  didn't  have 
a  formidable  foe  to  hold  down.  The 
game  was  thus  closer  than  expected. 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposedly 
one  of  the  ECAC's  better  clubs.  "Up" 
for  the  game,  the  home  team  handily 
outskated  and  outshot  the  Brownies, 
whose  only  goal  came  on  a  fine  indi- 
vidual rush. 

But,  little  girl,  against  horrid  North- 
eastern,  BC  found   itself  four  goals 
behind  after  10  minutes.    NU  had  no 
set  attack,  and  not  once  did  they  set  up> 
and  control  play  in  BC's  zone.   Forced 
to  abandon  the  game  of  confinement, 
BC  reverted  to  offensive  mindedness 
and  almost  pulled   it  out  with  four 
goals  in  the  final  period,  but  not  quite.} 

In  brief,  then,  the  Eagles  will  have 
a  winning  season  if  they  concentrate, 
man  for  man,  on  holding  the  opposi- 
tion's score  down.   It's  a  switch  from 
the   former   method   of   simply  out- 
scoring  the  other  guy,  but  it  can  work. 
Whether  it'll  happen  could  depend  om 
whether  captain  Vin  Shanley  and  his 
partners  make  up  their  minds  that 
each  and  every  opponent  is,  potentially 
at  least,  very,  very  good. 


The  Second  Annu 
Yukica  Scare 


c 


by  Mike  Lupica 

The  phone   rang   in   the  football 
office  at  Boston  College.    The  phone 
rang  in  Athletic  Director  Bill  Kehoe's 
office  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
phone  rang  in  Betty  Yukica's  kitchen. 
The  callers  were  the  not-so-gentle  men 
of  the  press.  All  were  asking  the  same 
question. 

"Where  is  Joe  Yukica?"  they  shouted 
in  unison. 

"Coach  Yukica  is  out  of  town,"  said 
Joe  Yukica's  secretary. 

"Joe  Who?"  said  Bill  Kehoe  who  tells 
funny    stories    sometimes    and    not 
always  to  his  children. 

"My  husband  is  out  of  town,"  said 
Betty  Yukica,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  "and  I'm  not  supposed  to  say 
where  he  is." 

Surely,  Agatha  Christie  was  behind 
all  this.  Or  at  least  half  of  Ellery  Queen. 
(The  other  half  died.)   But,  no,  mystery 
fans.   It  was  just  another  case  out  of  the 
STRANGER  THAN  FICTION  series,  or 
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the  second  chorus  of  the  ever-popular 
ong,  "Where  have  you  gone,  Jooeee 
Vukica?"   (".  .  .  .  our  football  fans  turn 
heir  lonely  eyes  to  yoouuu,  woo  woo 
/voo.") 

Once  again,  Joe  Yukica  has  given  BC 
football  fans  a  scare.   Last  year,  pins- 
ind-needles  time  came  when  he  was 
Dffered  the  head  coaching  job  at  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  once  served  as  an 
assistant  for  five  years.  This  year,  it  was 
vlaryland,  whose  football  fortunes 
lave  fallen  on  Terkelian  hard  times  of 
ate.    (7-25  the  last  three  seasons.)   The 
Droduction  this  year,  somewhat  of 
i  black  comedy,  was  staged  by  Black- 
ack  Bill  Kehoe,  who  wonders  why  he 
^ias  such  lousy  football  teams.   We 
enow,  Bill. 

You  see,  when  Yukica  went  down  to 
vtaryland,  Kehoe  still  had  this  little 
Droblem.    Roy  Lester,  who  is  not  Ara 
'arseghian  but  is  nevertheless  a  man, 
was  still  his  football  coach  and  gave 
to    indications   of    self-destructing, 
slo  matter  to  Kehoe.  The  day  the  press 
railed  he  had  already  talked  in  person 
o  Yukica  for  about  six  hours.  Roy  Lester 
ead  about  these  machinations  in  the 
aaper.  What  a  way  to  go,  eh  Roy? 

Yukica  next  went  home  to  Boston 
jnd  Lester  was  fired  two  days  later. 
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This  was  the  way  things  should  have 
jeen  at  the  start.  Now,  surely,  everyone 
vould  start  all  over  again.    But,  no, 
r'ukica  had  seen  and  heard  enough. 
THE  DECISION  would  come  on  Mon- 
day, Dec.  6.    It  came.   Joe  was  staying. 

The  reasons  cited  were  the  great 
ootball  schedule  BC  has  next  season, 
and,  in  general,  a  job  he  felt  was  un- 
finished at  the  Heights. 
I     So,  for  the  time  being,  Joe  Yukica 
|s  the  head  football  coach  at  Boston 
College.   But  one  must  wonder  for 
how  long.    If  the  trip  next  year  is  to 
[University  Park,  Pennsylvania,  well.  .  .  . 


HOOPLA! 


By  Kevin  O'Malley 


"When  Cousy  was  here.  .  .  .  ",  the 
sentence  will  start,  and  if  I  were  Bob 
Zuffelato,  I'd  be  halfway  up  the  wall 
listening  to  that  kind  of  conversation. 
As  the  heir  once-removed  to  a  job  held 
by  the  immortal  Robert  Joseph  Cousy, 
his  life   must   be  full   of  not-quite- 
thoughtless  comments  that  reflect 
on  days  gone  by.   The  unfairness  of  it 
has  no  visible  effect  on  BC's  implac- 
able young  head  basketball  coach, 
but  it  must  hurt. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Cooz  did  take 
BC  hoop  on  a  six-year  joyride,  full  of 
magical  initials  like  NIT  and  NCAA. 
The  crowds  were  big  and  the  deeds 
were  mighty,  but  all  were  predicated 
on  his  mystical  presence.   His  legacy, 
such  as  it  was,  included  a  taste  of  great- 
ness from  which  most  Eagle  fans  have 
not   recovered,   and   a  young  man 
named  Jimmy  O'Brien  to  carry  the 
load  for  his  successor.  Chuck  Daly  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  did  a  good  job 
for  two  years,  and  made  some  pre- 
liminary efforts  at  getting  the  program 
back  off  the  ground.   Daly's  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  an  offer  from  talent- 
rich  Pennsylvania,  and  he  moved  on 
to  a  place  in  the  sun  in  the  Mecca  of 
college  basketball,  Philadelphia. 

Chuck's  assistant  was  also  his  logical 
successor,  Bob  Zuffelato.   In  his  first 


college  head  coaching  assignment, 
Bob  faces  an  even  greater  challenge 
than  the  one  which  confronted  Daly. 
To  begin  with,  Jimmy  O'Brien  now 
cavorts  in  the  colors  of  the  ABA  Ken- 
tucky Colonels,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
single-handedly  thwart  the  Providences 
and  the  Duquesnes.  Add  to  this  the 
traditional  bugbear  of  BC  hoop,  lack 
of  interest,  and  you  have  a  monu- 
mental task  for  any  coach.   It  is  true 
that,  for  a  time,   basketball   on   the 
Heights  generated  enthusiasm  in  stu- 
dents and  alumni  alike.  But  the  crowds 
have  shrunk,  and  overall  interest  has 
waned  to  a  point  where  their  meager 
representation  at  Roberts  Center  is 
working  hard  to  put  the  program  on  its 
former  level,  and  no  one  is  betting 
against  him. 

This  year's  varsity  club  offers  a  good 
insight  into  his  thinking.  A  sophomore- 
laden  group  with  supposed  shortcom- 
ings at  every  position,  the  Eagles  have 
demonstrated    enough    talent    and 
hustle  in  their  early  encounters  to  in- 
sure that  this  will  be  far  from  a  dis- 
astrous season.  What's  more,  they  are 
fun  to  watch,  and  certainly  deserving 
of  a  better  audience  than  the  intimate 
gatherings  which  have  become  an 
all  too  frequent  sight  at  Roberts  Cen- 
ter. The  catalyst  of  the  team  is  Captain 
Pete  Schmid,  an  aggressive  senior 
forward  who  finds  himself  in  the  de- 
manding pivotman's  post.   Pete  brings 
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his  contagious  enthusiasm  and  im- 
proved offensive  talents  to  the  Eagle's 
frontcourt,  backed  up  by  Dave  Freitag 
and  sophomores  Steve  Reid  and  Her- 
rick  Lengers.    In  the  corners,  6-6  junior 
Dave  Walker  and  sophomores  Mark 
Raterink  and  Dan  Kilcullen  will  be  the 
key   men   in   Zuffelato's   stack-and- 
shuffle  offense.  Tom  Anstett  and  Moe 
Walker  also  figure  to  see  some  action 
up  front. 

The  backcourt  situation  is  more 
settled,  with  senior  Jim  Phelan  holding 
down  one  guard  position,  and  Bobby 
Smith  taking  the  role  of  playmaker. 


Sophomore  Jere  Nolan  will  continue 
to  spell  Smith,  with  Phil  Dunn,  Rick 
Bolus,  and  Dave  Ulrich  filling  in  with 
their  special  talents.  The  team's  over- 
all prospects  are  uncertain.  The  sched- 
ule, as  usual,  is  one  of  the  toughest 
in  the  Northeast.  The  big  question 
is  how  the  team  responds  to  a  chal- 
lenge of  continual  improvement  while 
facing  that  tough  slate.   There  is  more 
raw  talent  on  the  club  than  most  pre- 
season analyses  allowed,  but  the  team 
has  no  constants,  only  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  under 
the  gun. 


With  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talent  on  this  year's  Freshman  squad, 
BC's  basketball  future  is  brightening. 
The  Eagles  are  still  looking  for  the  size 
that  can  project  them  back  into  the 
national  picture,  but  Zuffelato  and  new 
assistant  Tom  McCorry  figure  to  see 
the  insides  of  a  lot  of  high  school  gyms 
before  this  winter  is  over.   If  you  want 
to  avoid  calling  this  a  rebuilding  year, 
as  most  of  us  do,  call  it  a  transitional 
one.    If  you  want  to  find  out  what  that 
means,  come  out  to  Roberts  Center 
and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.   And 
please,  bring  a  few  friends. 


Now  available  to  members  of  BOSTON  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY  and  their  immediate  families 

MAJORCAN  CARNIVAL 

Majorca:  the  pearl  of  the  Mediterranean 
EVERYTHING'S  YOURS!    Enjoy  8  days  of  Spanish  festivity  &  secluded  peace 


•  Round  trip  jet  flights  with 
first  class  food  and  bever- 
ages served  aloft 

•  DELUXE  ocean-front 
accommodations  at  the 
Melia  Mallorca,  Victoria, 
Fenix  or  other  deluxe 
hotel 

•  All  transfers 

•  Hotel  gratuities  and 
services 

•  Cocktail  parties  and  sur- 
prise fun  evenings 

PLUS! 

ELEGANT  DINING 


•  Sightseeing  tour  of 
PALMA,  the  spicy  Spanish 
city  with  shopping 
bargains  galore 

•  Hospitality  desk  at  your 
hotel  with  our  experi- 
enced Carnival  staff  at 
your  service 

•  Optional  side  trips  at  low 
prices 

•  NO  REGIMENTATION  — 
You  are  free  to  do  as  you 
please,  when  you  please. 


$ 


299 


•  Full  American  breakfasts  daily  at  your  hotel 

•  Gourmet  dinners  nightly 

•  Gala  farewell  banquet 

DEPARTING  ON  APRIL  1,  1972  FROM  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


complete  per  person 

double  occupancy 

plus  10%  tax  and  services 

via  Overseas  National  Airwa 

{a  certificated  supplemental 

carrier). 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  -  MAJORCAN  CARNIVAL  c/o  RON  GUERRIERO 
Box  C159  Boston  College/  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 

Gentlemen 

Enclosed  please  find  $ □  as  deposit  □  as  payment  in  full  for 


order  payable  to:  boston  college  community  majorcan  carnival  No.  of  people 

$100  minimum  deposit  per  person.    Final  payment  due  30  days  before  departure. 

NAME. PHONE_ 

STREET 

CITY 


Make  check  or  money 


_STATE_ 


_ZIP_ 


DEPARTURE  DATE_ 


.DEPARTURE  CITY_ 


Return  this  reservation  immediately  to  insure  space.  Reservations  limited.   Rates  based  on  double  occupancy. 

Single  rates  $50  additional. 

□  Please  send  me  your  Majorcan  Carnival  brochure. 
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Calendar 


January 


Saturday 

Ian.  22 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "Are  We 

All  Lieutenant  Calley?"   Daily  in  foyer  of 

McElroy  Commons.  Free. 

Student  Film  Series:  Movies  to  be  shown 

by  Office  of  Student  Activities.   McCuinn 

Auditorium,  5:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Admission: 

$.50. 

Sunday 
Jan.  23 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "Are  We 
All  Lieutenant  Calley?"  Daily  in  foyer  of 
McElroy  Commons.   Free. 

Monday,  Tuesday 
Jan.  24,  25 

Term  Examinations 

Wednesday 
Jan.  26 

Hockey:  Cornell  University  (away) 

Thursday 
Jan.  27 

Basketball:  Duquesne  (away) 

Friday 
Jan.  28 

Coffee  Hours:  Dean  Richard  Hughes  (A&S). 
Students,  faculty,  administrators  welcome. 
Gasson  103, 1  to  3  p.m. 
Hockey:  St.  Louis  (home) 

Saturday 
Jan.  29 

Basketball:  Detroit  (away) 

Monday 
Jan.  31 

Classes  begin 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 
Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."  Daily 
in  foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 

Saturday 
Feb.  5 

Track:  Greater  Boston  (away) 

Wrestling:  Boston  State  (home) 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 

Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."  Daily  in 


foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.    Free. 
Student  Film  Series:  "Beat  the  Devil"  and 
"The  Lost  Continent."  McCuinn  Audi- 
torium, 5:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Admission:  $.50. 

Sunday 
Feb.  6 

Basketball:  Fordham  (away) 
American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 
Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."  Daily  in 
foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 

Monday 
Feb.  7 

Hockey:  Beanpot  (Boston  Garden) 
Fourteen  Flicks  Plus  Seven:  "Freaks"  (Tod 
Browning).   Lyons  Hall,  room  209,  4  p.m. 
and  McGuinn  Auditorium,  7:30  p.m.  Ad- 
mission: $.50. 

Tuesday 
Feb.  8 

Wrestling:  Harvard  JV's  (home) 
Recruiting:  MONY  (management  program, 
actuarial  program,  sales,  sales  manage- 
ment.); Raytheon  Co.  (two-year  develop- 
ment program  in  accounting  and  financial 
functions);  Jones  Motors  (management 
training);  W.  J.  Grant  Co.  (store  manage- 
ment training)  G.  Fox  and  Co.  (executive 
training  leading  to  assistant  buyer  position). 
Sign  up  in  Alumni  Hall. 

February 

Tuesday 
Feb.  1 

Hockey:  Yale  (away) 

Wrestling:  MIT  (home) 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 

Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."   Daily 

in  foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 

Wednesday 
Feb.  2 

Basketball:  Rhode  Island  (home) 
Jewish  Student  Alliance  Movie:  "The  Shop 
on  Main  Street."  McGuinn  Auditorium, 
7:30  and  9:30  p.m.   Free. 
American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 
Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."  Daily  in 
foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 
Recruiting:  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  (marketing 
representatives,  accounting  and  financial 
analysts);  Newton  Public  Schools;  The 
Hartford  Insurance  Group;  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty.  Sign  up  in  Alumni  Hall. 

Thursday 
Feb.  3 

American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 
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Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond.' 
foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 

Friday 
Feb.  4 


Coffee  Hours:  Dean  Richard  Hughes  (A&S). 
Students,  faculty,  administrators  welcome. 
Gasson  103, 1  to  3  p.m. 
Hockey:  Colgate  (home) 
American  Program  Bureau  TV:  "The  Black 
Man  and  the  System:  Julian  Bond."  Daily  in 
foyer  of  McElroy  Commons.   Free. 
Student  Film  Series:  "Beat  the  Devil"  and 
"The  Lost  Continent."   McGuinn  Audi- 
torium, 7:30  p.m.  Admission:  $.50. 

Wednesday 
Feb.  9 

Cultural  Committee:  "John  Sack,"  war, 
politics,  Lt.  Calley.  Campion  Auditorium, 
8  p.m.  Admission:  free  to  BC  students,  $1 
for  general  public. 
Basketball:  Massachusetts  (home) 

Thursday 
Feb.  10 

Hockey:  Dartmouth  (home) 

Friday 
Feb.  11 

Coffee  Hours:  Dean  Richard  Hughes  (A&S). 
Students,  faculty,  administrators  welcome. 
Gasson  103, 1  to  3  p.m. 
Student  Film  Series:  "You're  A  Big  Boy 
Now."   McGuinn  Auditorium,  7:30  p.m. 
Admission:  $.50. 

Saturday 
Feb.  12 

Basketball:  Seton  Hall  (home) 
Track:  Brown  and  Holy  Cross  (away) 
Wrestling:  Lowell  and  Amherst  (away) 
Student  Film  Series:  "You're  A  Big  Boy 
Now."  McGuinn  Auditorium,  5:30  and 
8:30  p.m.  Admission:  $.50. 

Monday 
Feb.  14 

Cultural  Committee:  "Focus  on  Albee  — 
The  American  Dream  and  The  Zoo  Story," 
comedy,  tragedy,  content.  Campion  Audi- 
torium, 8  p.m.  Free. 
Hockey:  Beanpot  (Boston  Garden) 
Fourteen  Flicks  Plus  Seven:  "Contempt" 
(Jean  Luc  Godard).  Lyons  Hall,  room  209, 
4  p.m.  and  McGuinn  Auditorium,  7:30  p.m. 
Admission:  $.50. 

Tuesday 
Feb.  15 

Basketball:  St.  John's  (home) 
Track:  Boston  University  (home) 
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Alumni  News 


Food  for  Thought 


by  James  G.  McGahay  '63 
Associate  Director 

In  early  December  the  Student- 
Alumni  Relations  Committee  launched 
a  new  program  for  bringing  students 
and  alumni  together.  The  Committee 
members  had  decided  that  a  dinner  in 
the  home  of  an  alumnus  host  would 
provide  just  the  right  setting  for  the 
two  groups  to  meet,  socialize,  and  get 
to  know  one  another  better.    Ken 
Cowan,  '53,  and  Tom  Curran,  '51,  both 
members    of    the    Student-Alumni 
Relations    Committee,    hosted    pilot 
dinners  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the 
concept.  Questionnaires  that  were 
sent  to  all  the  participants  brought 
unanimous  endorsements  of  the  pro- 
gram and  indicated  that  every  partici- 
pant enjoyed  the  experience. 

Now  that  the  hectic  pace  of  holiday 
entertaining  and  socializing  has  ground 
to  a  halt,  you  may  find  yourself  rested, 
refreshed,  and  slightly  bored.   A  dinner 
in  your  home  for  a  few  of  your  BC 
Alumni   friends  and  some  under- 
graduates (with  a  faculty  member  for 
good  measure,  perhaps)  might  be  just 
the  thing  to  pull  you  out  of  the  social 
doldrums.   One  thing  that  we  can 
guarantee  is  that  the  host  and  hostess 
won't  have  to  worry  about  keeping  the 
conversations  going. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hosting  a 
student-alumni  dinner,  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  make  the  task  as  painless 
as  possible.  You  would  merely  have  to 
supply  the  date,  the  dinner  (which 
need  not  be  elaborate)  and  the  alumni. 
The  Committee  will  supply  the  names 
and  addresses  of  whatever  number  of 
students  you  request.   However,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  the  size 
of  the  group  be  kept  at  a  maximum  of 
twelve  to  encourage  conversation  and 
participation  by  all  those  attending. 

In  planning  your  guest  list,  you  may 
want  to  bring  together  a  "mixed  bag" 


of  students  and  alumni.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  prefer  a  group  with  an 
interest  in  common  (e.g.  Doctors  and 
Pre-Med  students,  Lawyers  and  Pre-Law 
students,  alumni  and  students  from  a 
particular     undergraduate     school, 
Businessmen  and  students  majoring  in 
Business    Administration,    etc.).     In 
either  case,  the  committee  is  prepared 
to  honor  your  request.  Also,  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  transportation  for 
the  students. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  student-alumni  dinner,  or 
if  you  want  more  information  about 
the  program  and  how  it  works,  write 
to  The  Student-Alumni  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Boston  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, 74  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167,  or  call  Jim 
McGahay  at  the  Alumni  Office,  244- 
5230. 

Because  this  program  can  be  valuable 
for  both  students  and  alumni,  we  are 
hoping  that  it  will  merit  a  large  alumni 
response.     To    quote    one    alumnus 
participant  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program,  "The  experience  of 
breaking  bread  together  in  an  informal 
way  lends  itself  to  an  intimacy  which 
is  otherwise  impossible." 


Laetare  Sunday 


Rev.  John  J.  McLaughlin,  S.J.,  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Nixon, 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  this  year's 
Laetare  Sunday  celebration  on  March 
12th.   Fr.  McLaughlin  will  speak  at  the 
Communion  Breakfast  immediately 
following  a  nine  o'clock  Mass  in  St. 
Ignatius  Church. 


Alumni  Haul 


by  John  F.  Wissler '57 

Executive  Director 

Alumni  Association 


The  Alumni  Association  is  both 
pleased  and  honored  to  note  that  two 
of  our  Alumni  have  been  designated 
Auxiliary  Bishops  of  Boston  by  Pope 
Paul.  They  are  Rt.  Rev.  Lawrence  J. 
Riley  '36,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  pastor  of  Most 
Precious  Blood  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Maguire  '41 ,  pastor  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Quincy.  Msgr. 
Riley  in  his  distinguished  career  has 
served  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Seminary  J 
while  Msgr.  Maguire  was  secretary  to 
both  Cardinal  Gushing  and  Archbishof 
Medieros.   Last  year,  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Association's  William  V. 
McKenney  Award.  Their  consecration 
is  scheduled  for  Feb.  2. 

All  the  Nursing  Alumni  know  that 
this  is  a  very  big  year  for  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  School  of  Nursing  is  markin[ 
its  Silver  Anniversary  with  a  very  specia 
celebration  on  Saturday,  April  22,  the 
theme  of  which  will  be  "New  Patterns 
in  Nursing."  Much  more  information 
will  follow,  but  reserve  the  date  now. 
It's  one  thing  not  to  be  missed  ...   In 
this  issue  is  a  call  for  help  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  for  more  Alumni 
volunteers  to  work  in  the  most  impor- 
tant area  of  student  recruiting.   Bill 
Oliver,  '48,  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Committee    which    helped    get    this 
program  going,  has  a  very  simple  mes- 
sage: "Try  it,  you'll  like  it!"  . .  .  Our 
seminar  series  got  off  to  a  great  start 
with  a  lively  discussion  on  Saturday, 
December  4,  on  "Religion  and  Youth." 
Audience  participation  involved  teen- 
agers and  parents  alike  with  some  very 
interesting  results.  The  Alumni  Semi- 
nar on  the  role  of  the  Jesuits  at  BC  will 
be  scheduled  for  late  February.  Watch 
for  details. .  . .   Readers  may  have  notec 
that  we  are  not  devoting  as  much  space 
as  formerly  to  news  of  our  Alumni  Club; 
mainly  because  of  their  special  interes 
nature.  We  should  acknowledge  some 
new  presidents,  however:  Tom  Riddell 
'60,    Hartford;    George    Strom    '58, 
Worcester;  Mike  Hanna  '63,  Rochester; 
Bob  Kincade  '52,  Philadelphia;  and 
Jack  Darcy  '57,  Chicago.  Good  luck  to 
all  of  them  .  .  .  Applications  for  our 
Greek  Odyssey,  a  ten-day  tour  and 
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cruise  in  April,  have  been  pouring  in. 
Call  orwrite  Miss  Debbie  Zoufaly  at 
the  Alumni  Office  for  further  details  .  .  . 
Thanks  to  many  of  you,  the  Annual 
Fund  continues  to  climb.   Especially 
if  you  have  not  given  before,  please 
consider  at  least  a  small  gift  this  year . . . 
As  Coach  )ohn  "Snooks"  Kelley  '28 
prepares  to  close  out  a  career  with  a 
good  shot  at  500  victories,  out-of-town 
Alumni  have  not  failed  to  salute  this 
legend  of  collegiate  hockey.  On  recent 
visits  to  Chicago  and  New  York  he  was 
honored  with  special  receptions  and 
presentations  ....  Speaking  of  hockey, 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Carl  W.  Marino 
'57,  ex-BC  and  semi-pro  player,  who 
was  appointed  dean  of  the  liberal  arts 
division    of    Bridgeport    Engineering 
Institute. 


School  of  Nursing 
Awards  Dinner 


An  important  part  of  the  Silver  An- 
niversary celebration  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  will  be  the  Awards  Dinner  on 
April  22.  At  that  time  the  University 
will  pay  special  tribute  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  growth,  excellence  and 
prestige  of  the  school. 

Alumni  and  students  are  invited  to 
place  names  in  nomination  for  recog- 
nition, using  the  criteria  stated  below. 
Please  send  names  to  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Conceison,  Chairman,  Awards  Com- 
mittee,  Boston   College   School   of 
Nursing,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 

Award  Criteria 
1)  Length  of  service  at  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing.  2)  Consistent  and 
exceptional  loyalty  to  Boston  College 
School  of  Nursing  demonstrated  by 
selfless  application  of  time  and  talent. 
3)  Continuing  source  of  inspiration  to 
students.  4)  Significant  contribution 
to  nursing  on  a   local,   state  and/or 
national  level  and  whose  activities  have 
brought  singular  honor  to  Boston  Col- 
lege School  of  Nursing.  5)  Distinguished 
personal    achievement    in    nursing 
(career,  academic,  etc.)  6)  Ideal  role 
model  of  a  Boston  College  nurse. 
7)  Significant  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  excellence  of  Boston   College 
School  of  Nursing. 


Even  the  gentlemen  from  BC's  Buildings  and  Grounds  crew  couldn't  resist 
thumbing  through  the  old  yearbooks  they  delivered  to  Alumni  Hall  this  summer. 
The  Alumni  Office  is  offering  these  old  Sub  Turn's  (for  the  classes  of  '56,  '57,  '64, 
'66,  '67,  '68  and  a  few  others)  at  the  bargain  price  of  $5  a  copy.   If  you're  missing 
a  yearbook,  why  not  contact  the  Alumni  Office? 


Up-Coming  Alumni  Events 


LATE  FEBRUARY  or  EARLY  MARCH  — 

Second  Alumni  Seminar:  "The  Role  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Boston  College"  (date, 
time,  and  place  will  be  announced  in 
the  next  issue  of  bridge). 
MARCH  12  —  Laetare  Sunday  Mass  and 
Communion  Breakfast;  Guest  Speaker, 
Rev.  John  J.  McLaughlin,  S.J. 


LATE  MARCH  —  Third  Alumni  Seminar: 
"A  Report  by  the  Priorities  Committee" 
(date,  time,  and  place  will  be  an- 
nounced). 

MAY  8  —  Annual  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, Blue  Hill  Country  Club. 

JUNE  2,3,4  —  Alumni  Weekend 
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Alumni  Notes 


1915 
The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended  to 
the  family  of  Dr.  John  F.  Bradley,  our  class- 
mate, who  died  Oct.  12.  John  came  to  us 
from  St.  John's  Preparatory  School,  Dan- 
vers.  He  was  the  first  to  receive  a  diploma 
from  that  school.   He  was  also  the  first 
valedictorian.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was 
outstanding  in  theatrics,  debating  and 
English,  both  oral  and  written.   He  had  a 
flair  for  histrionics  but  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch.   Following  graduation  from 
medical  school,  he  served  the  Salem  — 
Peabody  area  for  50  years.  A  man  of  many 
hobbies  and  adept  in  the  use  of  tools,  he 
encouraged  his  patients  to  adopt  a  hobby 
as  a  therapy.  ...  A  report  has  been  received 
of  the  illness  of  Rev.  Philip  J.  Coyne, 
formerly  pastor  in  Passaic,  N.J.  A  card  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rectory,  15  Washington 
Place,  Passaic,  N.J.,  will  be  forwarded  to 
him.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  James  F.  Grimes  and  Rt. 
Rev.  George  S.  Brennan,  both  retired  and 
living  at  Regina  Cleri,  are  busy  substituting 
in  vacancies  in  various  parishes  of  the 

diocese Paul  L.  Flynn  and  his  wife  plan 

a  trip  to  Jamaica  during  the  Christmas 
season.   Daughter  Andrea  P.  is  married  to 
John  A.  McCarthy,  now  department  director 
at  Bell  Laboratory.  They  have  two  children. 
Son  Paul  Jr.,  a  Boston  College  graduate,  is 
in  the  television  business  in  Waltham.  Son 
Robert  S.  has  practiced  law  for  seven  years 
in  the  office  of  Flynn  and  Flynn.  He  for- 


merly served  in  the  Navy  as  a  legal  officer 
for  three  years  following  graduation  from 
BC  Law  School.  Robert  married  Ann  Camp- 
bell of  Winchester.  They  have  a  5  year  old 
daughter.  Roger  J.,  the  youngest  son, 
graduated  from  Boston  College.  He  has  a 
master's  degree  in  chemistry  from  North- 
eastern University  and  is  a  supervisor  at 
Geiger  Chemical  Co.  in  Cranston,  Rhode 

Island Reminiscing:  The  walk  from  Lake 

Street  up  Commonwealth  Ave.  to  the  Col- 
lege has  always  been  a  test  of  physical  fit- 
ness.  It  was  in  1913  when  the  class  of  1915 
began  the  trek.   In  winter  it  was  particularly 
harsh  on  cold  mornings.  Frost  bite —  noses, 
cheeks,  ears  were  vulnerable  —  was  not 
uncommon.  But  we  were  hardy  and  the 
challenge  was  met  successfully.  Students 
still  make  that  walk.  But  we  don't  hear 
instances  of  frost  bite  and  the  walk  is  con- 
sidered routine.  All  of  which  bears  out  the 
assertion  that  winters  were  much  more 
severe  when  we  were  young.  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Philip  J.  Bond,  18  Houston 
St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass.  02132. 


1920 

While  sojourning  with  the  62  Club  at 
Miami  Beach,  we  visited  Leo  Accardi.   Leo 
took  us  to  lunch  at  the  Gas  Light  restaurant 
at  Plantation.   I  was  having  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  with  another  patron  of 
this  fine  place  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  Mayor  of  Plantation.   In  most  of 
these  conversations  in  Florida,  the  question 
of  location  of  former  abode  comes  up.   He 
came  from  Philadelphia  and  I  told  him  we 
came  from  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  quite  natu- 
rally praised  Mayor  Kelliher  from  Maiden. 
Another  young  man  overhearing  this,  re- 
marked that  he  came  from  Belmont  Hill  in 
Maiden.  Neither  emigrant  has  any  desire  to 
return  to  the  land  of  snow  and  ice.  .  .  .  Also 
visited  Ed  Crowley  at  Hollywood,  Fla.  Ed 
played  on  the  baseball  team  of  Boston 
College  famous  for  Fitzie  and  Urban,  Bill 
Dempsey,  Bill  Bond,  Russ  Haley  and  others, 
of  course.  He  had  planned  to  attend  the 
Pittsburgh  game  but  was  sidetracked  by  go- 
ing to  the  hospital  for  repairs  to  his  face. 
An  old  baseball  injury  was  giving  him 
trouble.   His  charming  wife  served  us  a  nice 
cold  drink  and  it  brought  back  memories  of 
our  days  at  the  Heights.  Root  beer  was  the 
favorite  drink  of  the  Forty  Thieves  because 
we  could  not  afford  the  other  beer.  Wonder 
how  she  knew? .  .  .  Met  Mohammad  AM  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Algiers  Hotel.   He  promises 
to  defeat  Frazier  in  the  next  bout.   Perhaps 
a  little  wager  on  the  contest  could  bring  in  a 
contribution  to  the  Alumni  Fund.  He  sends 
his  best  wishes  to  the  survivors  of  the  Forty 
Thieves.  .  .  .  Thanks,  Gerry,  for  the  many 
kind  words  in  the  Bugle.   In  my  time  in  the 


field  of  education,  teachers  were  permitt 
to  do  certain  things  and  the  list  of  "Do 
Nots"  was  given  to  the  pupils.  Now  the 
tables  have  been  reversed  and  permissive  [cm 
education  has  had  very  poor  results. .  .  . 
Attended  an  anniversary  Mass  for  Dan 
Lucey  on  Nov.  8.  .  .  .  The  Duke  and  Duchd 
of  Earls,  in  residence  at  Acton,  are  leaving 
Nov.  13  for  California  to  visit  some  old 
friends.   In  January  they  will  leave  the  sno 
and  ice  of  Acton  and  go  to  Fla.,  to  their  no 
home  in  Punta  Gorda.  This  is  on  the  west 
coast  and  quite  a  few  miles  from  Miami 
Beach.  Maybe  we  can  persuade  the  62 
Club  to  make  a  few  side  trips  next  year.  . 
Jeff  Conway  has  been  knighted  by  the  Dut 
He  is  now  Sir  Geoffrey  in  residence  at 
Claremont  and  is  recuperating  from  a  cold 
contacted  while  taking  part  in  a  ceremony 
of  the  proper  manner  to  cremate  worn-oi 
flags.   He  got  soaked  standing  in  a  heavy 
rainstorm.  My  we  are  getting  old!   The    j 
Forty  Thieves  attended  many  rainy  BC  Ho' 
Cross  games.  They  were  not  very  dry  at  tr 
end  of  the  game.  Snake  bite  medicine 
seemed  to  take  care  of  everything.  .  .  .  Fre 
Donaher,  from  the  land  of  cotton  and 
peanut  fed  hams,  came  to  Boston  recently 
and  visited  Bob  Brawley.  He  was  recognizt 
by  Bob,  who  shook  his  hand  and  com- 
municated with  a  very  friendly  smile.   Free 
was  surprised.  ...  Dr.  Neil  O'Connor,  John 
McMorrow  and  Gerry  O'Neil  meet  occa- 
sionally and  discuss  the  present  and  past 
affairs  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  .  .  .  We  miss  yc 
Bob,  but  are  pleased  to  report  you  are 
making  progress.  Class  correspondent  is 
Bob  Pyne,  29  Presly  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


1921 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Foynes  and  her  two  daughters  upon  the 
death  of  Tom  on  Oct.  19  after  a  long  Mines 
Tom  had  been  retired  as  president  of 
Electric  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co.  for 

several  years We  had  a  visit  recently 

from  Ed  Cusick,  on  business  in  Boston  from 
Alabama.  .  .  .  Steve  Griffin  returned  re- 
cently from  a  trip  to  Spain  and  Way  Sta- 
tions in  the  company  of  former  associates 
at  the  Employment  Security  Division  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Class  correspondent  is 
Jeremiah  Mahoney,  86  Moss  Hill  Rd.  Jamaic 
Plain,  Mass.  02130 


1922 
Our  50th  anniversary  plans,  under  the 
direction  of  President  James  Doyle,  are 


fridge 


veil  underway.  He  announces  that  class 
nember  Fr.  Thomas  Herligy,  S.J.,  has  invited 
js  to  use  the  facilities  of  St.  Ignatius  for  our 
ommunion  Breakfast.  Thank  you,  Father 
Tom.  Msgr.  Doyle  reports  that  committee- 
nen  already  accepting  invitations  to  help 
3ut  are  John  Kelley,  George  McKin,  Charles 
"ollins,  William  Kelleher,  George  Keefe, 
^ay  Drugan,  Chester  Prior,  John  Norton, 
Frank  Turnbull,  and  Fathers  Thomas  Ray  and 
Thomas  Sweeney.  William  Canty  has  ac- 
cepted the  chairmanship  of  the  Class  Alumni 
Fund  Gift,  serving  as  "Ponzi"  for  the  last 
time.   I,  as  chairman  of  social  events,  notify 
you  that  as  the  first  event  of  our  great  year, 
members  of  the  class  and  their  wives  or 
guests  will  occupy  tables  at  the  Varsity 
Club  Tom  Scanlan  Award  dinner  Jan.  30. 
Classmates  are  invited  to  send  to  me  sug- 
gestions for  further  Class  events,  if  desired, 
before  the  Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast  March  2.  Msgr.  Doyle  asks  for 
information  on  the  whereabouts  of  Walter 
Busam,  Theo  Geoffrion,  and  Eugene  Sul- 
livan, whom  he  has  not  located.  ...  I  am 
sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  genial  Gerald 
Harrington,  John  Hogan,  and  John  Cody.   I 
represented  the  class  at  the  services  for 
John  Hogan,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  other 
two  deaths  until  too  late.  Also  passing  re- 
cently were  ex  22'ers,  Dr.  Francis  Buckley 
and  Fred  Rattigan.  Let  us  never  forget 
them!  .  .  .  Matthew  Heaphy  represented  his 
brother  John  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  in 
October  when  Jack  was  inducted  in  the  BC 
Hall  of  Fame.  Bill  Kelleher  represented 
Frank  McCrehan  at  the  same  dinner,  so  '22 
was  well  noted  at  the  head  table.  Other 
men  near  our  time  elected  were  Sonny 
Foley,  Leo  Hughes,  Joe  Koslowsky,  and 
Grattan  O'Connell.  Some  '22  men  were 
present  among  the  600  at  Roberts  Center. 
. . .  Try  to  get  together  more  often.  With  74 
of  our  classmates  already  dead  and  only  62 
living,  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember  our 
Walter  Scott  and  his  "Time  rolls  its  cease- 
less course."  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk  St.,  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  02132 
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1927 
We  note  with  regret  the  deaths  of  two 
of  our  classmates.   Edward  F.  Sweeney  died 
last  October.   Ed,  who  served  with  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  had  spent  the  last  11  years 
as  director  of  the  Boston  office.  Joseph  D. 
Linehan  died  July  6.  Joe  had  been  the  man- 
ager of  the  Connecticut  Development 
Credit  Corp.  Others  for  whom  we  ask  your 
prayers  are  ex-classmates  Emery  Zirpolo 
and  Martin  Dowd,  and  the  mother  of  Neal 
Liey.  .  .  .  Bill  Marnell,  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  State  College  at  Boston,  recently 
had  published  his  latest  contribution  to  the 


field  of  letters,  "Once  Upon  a  Store", 
Herder  and  Herder.  This  volume  is  a  fas- 
cinating account  of  personalities  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  old  Upham's  Corner  Market, 
"the  world's  largest."  To  many  bald  Eagles 
who  helped  earn  their  tuition  at  this 
legendary  Dorchester  emporium  in  the 
teens  and  twenties,  Dr.  Marnell's  book  will 
be  a  delight.  .  .  .  Jack  Drummond  of 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  attended  the  BC  Texas  Tech 
football  game  and  met  some  of  his  alumni 
friends  who  made  the  trek  to  the  great 
Southwest.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  A.  FitzGerald, 
retired  Director  of  Libraries  at  Marquette 
University,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Library  Science  and  Chairman  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Dept.  of  Library  Science  at  Villanova 
University.  .  .  .  Tom  Keefe  has  accepted 
appointment  as  New  Hampshire  Director 
of  the  American  Fish  Farmers  Federation. 
Tom  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
original  Boston  College  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
and,  with  Phil  McArdle,  Joe  Linehan, 
Walter  Bowler,  John  Donovan  and  other 
Nimrods,  used  to  stalk  the  denizens  of  the 
woodlands  of  Greater  Boston.  Tom,  ever 
youthful,  calls  this  venture  his  "last  kick." 
Wanna  Bet? .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
John  J.  Buckley,  103  Williams  Ave.,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass. 


1928 

Regretfully  this  will  be  the  last  season 
we  will  be  able  to  watch  a  BC  hockey  team 
coached  by  our  classmate,  John  "Snooks" 
Kelley.   If  our  fondest  hopes  are  realized, 
"Snooks"  will,  once  again  produce  a 
championship  team.  ...  At  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Dinner  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
greet  "Doc  Nolan  and  his  charming  wife, 
Marguerite.  "Doc"  was  in  sick  bay  most  of 
the  summer,  but  right  now  he  appears  to  be 
completely  recovered.  Also  greeted  at  the 
same  dinner  were  Jack  Ryder,  "Snooks" 
Kelley,  Tom  Gemelli  and  "Mai"  McLoud. 
.  .  .  Bill  Bresnahan,  still  active  as  a  faculty 
member  at  Peabody  High  School,  attended 
a  recent  lecture  on  Irish  culture  sponsored 
by  the  Charitable  Irish  Society.  Dan  Dris- 
coll,  a  former  president  of  the  society,  and 
his  wife,  Helen,  also  attended  the  lecture. 
.  .  .  Reports  reach  me  that  Charley  Driscoll, 
a  recognized  authority  on  savings  bank 
administration,  is  contemplating  retirement. 
He  may  settle  on  Cape  Cod.  .  .  .  Bill  Har- 
rington has  recently  retired  from  the  federal 
service.  Just  before  retiring  he  married  and 
is  now  living  in  Medford.  ...  Ed  O'Brien 
and  John  Kelly  have  much  in  common. 
They  are  both  attornies,  they  are  both  re- 
tired from  the  government  service,  they  are 
former  Hyde  Parkers.   It  is  no  wonder  they 
have  plenty  to  discuss  when,  with  their 
wives,  they  meet  frequently  either  in 


Marshfield  or  on  the  Cape.  .  .  .  Mim  Keith 
has  left  his  ancestral  Winthrop  and  is  now 
settled  in  Marshfield.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Maurice  J.  Downey,  15  Dell  Ave., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  02136 


1929 

The  Hall  of  Fame  evening  at  Roberts 
Center  (night  before  the  Pitt  game)  was 
most  enjoyable  —  drinks,  food,  stories  and 
awards.  Fr.  Frank  Harkins  was  observed 
running  about,  in  and  out.  ...  A  testimonial 
will  be  tendered  Hall  of  Famer,  Warren 
McGuirk,  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  on  Sunday  evening  Dec.  5. 
Classmates  most  welcome.  .  .  .  Familiar 
faces  seen  at  BC  football  games  —  Johnny 
Martin,  Fr.  Leo  O'Keefe,  Paul  Markey  and 
Ed  Murray.  Time  but  makes  thee  more 
dear.  .  .  .  Two  most  stimulating  evenings 
were  spent  with  the  ever-popular  Jerry 
Mahoney  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  Jerry  is  at- 
torney of  Small  Businesses  (US  Federal)  for 
the  state  of  Vermont.  Drop  a  note  to  "lone- 
some Jerry"  at  Room  210,  United  States 
Post  Office,  Montpelier,  Vt.  .  .  .  Tom  Bogus 
(BC  halfback)  was  voted  the  Ralph  Pas- 
quariello  Award  —  the  outstanding  player 
in  the  BC  -  Villanova  game.  The  award 
was  initiated  by  Kevin  Shea,  son  of  Leo,  and 
President  of  the  Villanova  Club  of  Boston. 
.  .  .  Judicial:  Judge  Henry  Leen  sentenced  a 
convicted  criminal  to  60  years  in  prison. 
The  defendant  replied  that  he  would  not 
live  that  long.  Henry  replied,  "Just  do  the 
best  you  can."  Class  correspondent  is  Leo 
Shea,  11  Orient  Place,  Melrose,  Mass. 


1930 

John  Haverty  is  now  principal  of  the 
Hart  School  in  South  Boston,  where  he 
supervises  four  schools  and  1300  students. 
.  .  .  Fr.  Edward  Harrington  passed  away  early 
in  October  at  St.  John  of  God  Hospital  in 
Allston,  where  he  had  been  a  patient  for 
several  months.   Fr.  Ed  had  been  pastor  in 
Medford.  The  sincere  sympathy  of  his 
classmates  is  extended  to  his  family.  .  . . 
Ted  Hoppe  is  training  coordinator  for  the 
City  of  Boston,  with  offices  in  the  Quincy 
Market  Building  in  downtown  Boston.  .  .  . 
It's  time  for  class  dues  again  to  replenish 
the  class  treasury.   Please  forward  your 
check  for  $5  to  Arthur  E.  Lohan,  class 
treasurer,  at  87  Charlemont  St.,  Newton, 
Mass.  .  .  .  Best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery 
to  Joe  Howard,  who  is  recuperating  after  a 
serious  operation  at  Mass.  General  Hospital. 
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.  .  .  Jerry  McCarthy  and  John  Crandfield 
enjoyed  the  Eagles  victory  over  Pittsburg. 
. .  .  Richard  Mansfield  reported  from  Taun- 
ton that  he  had  reestablished  contact  with 
Dr.  Victor  DiLeo  of  West  Orange,  N.J.,  after 
reading  his  name  and  address  in  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  PLEDGE.   Dick  and  Vic  were 
roommates  in  their  undergraduate  days. 
Dick  is  a  funeral  director  in  Taunton.  .  .  . 

Dr.  John  T.  Foley  died  Oct.  30  in  Newton 
Wellesley  Hospital  after  a  brief  illness.  Dr. 
Foley  was  former  Health  Commissioner  for 
the  City  of  Boston  from  1962-1966.   He  re- 
tired as  Health  Commissioner  for  Quincy  in 
1970.   He  was  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Health  Officers  and  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  City  Health  officers.  Funeral 
Mass  was  sung  Nov.  22  at  St.  Philip  Neri 
Church  in  Waban.  Roger  O'Sullivan  was  in 
the  family  procession.  Among  the  hon- 
orary bearers  were  Ted  Hoppe,  Jim  Reagan, 
John  Dunn,  Dan  Miland,  Al  McCarthy,  Dr. 
Garrett  Sullivan,  Dr.  John  Cunney  and  Dr. 
Frank  Higgins.  The  sincere  sympathy  of 
his  classmates  is  extended  to  the  family  of 
the  late  Dr.  Foley.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent 
is  John  F.  Dwyer,  165  Blue  Hills  Pkwy., 
Milton,  Mass. 


1931 
We  regret  having  to  announce  the 
death  of  one  more  classmate,  John  F. 
Barrett,  who  passed  away  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  made  his  home.  John  was 
retired  from  the  Federal  Civil  Service  and 
from  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  interred  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  John  Barry 
was  able  to  attend  the  ceremonies  and 
represent  the  class.  At  our  last  dinner  at 
the  Boston  College  Downtown  Club,  John 
and  Anna  Barrett  were  with  us  and,  al- 
though he  must  have  then  been  grievously 
ill,  his  spirit  and  humor  were  unimpaired. 
It  was  a  joy  to  have  known  John;  his  going 
leaves  another  void.  ...  Ed  Truman  still 
holds  forth  in  the  scholastic  atmosphere  of 
the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Among  his 
hobbies  is  an  avid  interest  in  the  theatre. 
He  and  his  wife  seldom  miss  a  show  pre- 
sented on  the  boards  of  our  central  city. .  .  . 
We  look  forward  to  our  participation  in  the 
forthcoming  Laetare  Communion  Celebra- 
tion. At  last  year's  rites,  the  following 
members  were  on  hand:  Tom  Crosby,  Dick 
Ryan,  Ted  Cass,  Paul  Eaton,  Larry  Healey, 
George  Rowlinson.  Ed  Butters,  Mike 
Curran,  John  Mullaney,  Bob  Hayes  and 
Tom  Dolan.  .  .  .  Dick  Fitzpatrick  was  elected 
president  of  Massachusetts  Retired 
Teachers'  Association,  South  Middlesex 

Chapter Class  correspondent  is  Richard 

H.  Fitzpatrick,  15  Hathaway  Rd.,  Lexington, 
Mass.  02173. 


1936 
Congratulations  to  Chris  lannella  on 
his  reelection  by  a  very  flattering  vote  to 
the  Boston  City  Council  in  November.  .  .  . 
Over  800  friends  of  Rep.  Tip  O'Neill  paid 
homage  to  him  in  a  special  "Home-Town 
Tribute  ",  held  in  Cambridge  in  October. 
The  Majority  Whip  of  the  House  continues 
to  gain  honors.  ...   I'm  sure  the  class  will 
remember  in  our  prayers  Fr.  Joseph  Max- 
well, dean  during  our  undergrad  days  at 
the  Heights,  who  died  in  September.  There 
was  a  Dean,  that  was  a  Dean  .  .  .  need  I 
say  more.  .  .  .  Calling:  Tom  Duffy  in-or- 
about  Hartford,  Conn.  —  Please  write  and 
confirm  (or  deny)  certain  rumors!  .  .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  J.  P.  Keating,  24 
High  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 


1941 
The  members  of  this  great  class  salute 
John  "Snooks"  Kelley  for  his  fabulous 
record  as  hockey  coach  at  Boston  College. 
Coach  Kelley  guided  the  Eagles  to  one 
N.C.A.A.  championship  (the  first  ever  won 
by  an  Eastern  college)  and  eight  New  En- 
gland titles.   During  our  undergraduate 
years  at  the  Heights,  the  hockey  sextet  won 
the  New  England  title  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  addition  to  being  crowned  "Cham- 
pions of  the  East."  In  paying  tribute  to 
this  wonderful  coach  and  gentleman,  we 
reiterate  the  words  of  Athletic  Director 
Bill  Flynn:  "BC  and  college  hockey  never 
will  replace  him.  There  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous void  ..."  left  by  the  retirement  of 
America's  dean  of  hockey  coaches.  As  the 
outstanding  athletic  class  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, we  extend  to  Coach  Kelley  our  best 

wishes  for  the  future Congratulations 

are  in  order  torn  Galligan  of  Waban,  presi- 
dent of  Boston  Edison  Co.,  upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  board  of  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.   It  recently  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Tom  also 
serves  as  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  and  is  a  board  member  of 
the  Electric  Council  of  New  England,  a 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic 
Power  Company  and  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  United  Fund;  his  numerous  associations 
also  include  his  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  .  .  .  North- 
eastern U.  football  history  was  made  in 
October  on    Homecoming   Day  as   the 
Huskies  presented  Coach  Joe  Zabilski  with 
the  100th  victory  of  his  career,  a  34-16  win 
over  Springfield.  Jubilant  players  grabbed 
Joe  and  carried  him  to  the  goal  post  after 
the  crowd  completed  the  game-ending 
countdown  followed  by  a  mighty  roar  and 
a  standing  ovation.   In  appreciation,  Mr. 
Z,  or  Mr.  Ironsides  of  BC  Sugar  Bowl  fame, 


bridg 


shook  hundreds  of  hands  and  with  a  broad 
smile  said:  "This  has  to  be  my  most  sen- 
sational coaching  win  and  certainly  the 
most  memorable  win.  .  .  ."  Physically 
drained,  Joe  stood  with  his  wife  Cicely 
before  alumni  and  friends;  she  was  pre- 
sented a  bouquet  of  red  roses  with  a  red 
ribbon  on  it  which  had  "100"  written  in 

gold Nick  Sottile,  Bill  Maguire,  and 

Lou  Magri,  Esq.,  staunch  supporters  of  BC 
football,  attended  the  BC-Texas  Tech  foot- 
ball game.  While  in  the  Lone  Star  state, 
Bill  Maguire's  picture  appeared  in  local 
newspapers;  he  had  been  watching  some 
cattle-branding,  and  the  photographers 
recognized  a  good  subject  when  they 
spotted  one.  .  .  .   Tom  Monahan,  ace  sports 
columnist  for  the  Herald-Traveler,  covered 
the  BC-Syracuse  defensive  battle,  which 
saw  the  Eagles  emerge  as  the  victor  over 

the  tough  Orangemen Classmates 

who  watched  the  Eagles   in  Archibold 
Stadium  strike  pay  dirt  over  one  of  the 
nation's  top-flight  football  teams  were 
the  following:  Nick,  Bill,  and  Lou  (as  ex- 
pected), along  with  Bob  Gallagher,  quite 
a  versatile  athlete  himself.  .  .  .  Walter  Hall, 
whom  we  remember  as  one  of  our  col- 
legiate track  stars,  is  now  vice-president 
for  development  at  Bentley  College  in 
Waltham;  he  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
collegiate  fund  raising  and  over-all  univer- 
sity development,  and  a  20-year  Rotarian. 
In  October,  he  was  a  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Dedham  Rotary  Club  .  .  .  And,  now, 
some  offspring  glitter:  "Hank"  Sheehan's 
son,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,  recently  received  a  letter 
of  commendation  for  high  performance 
on  the  1971  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Qualifying  Test  at  Boston  College  High 

School Miss  Julie  Anne  Callahan, 

daughter  of  Mary  and  Jack  Callahan  of 
Milton,  was  married  in  September  to  James 
Matthew  Home  of  Mattapan,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Boston.  The  bride  is  a  graduate  of 
Aquinas  Junior  College;  the  bridegroom  of 
Boston  English  High  School.  .  .  .  Dennis 
Coady,  son  of  the  late  Frank  Coady,  is  at- 
tending the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  is  a  varsity  mainstay  on  the  foot- 
ball team.  Against  Rhode  Island,  Dennis,  a 
sophomore  halfback,  ran  for  two  touch- 
downs and  gained  101  yards  in  the  U.N.H. 

victory Ron  Zabilski  (son  of  Joe 

Zabilski)  is  an  agile  end  for  Westwood 

High  School Two  more  of  Tom 

Calligan's  sons  are  doing  their  bit  for  St. 
Sebastian's  football  team;  Martin  plays 
tackle  for  the  Arrows,  while  Peter  is  a 

guard The  latest  news  from  the  travel 

bureau  is  that  Nick  Sottile  and  Bill  Maguire 
made  a  fall  visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  in  Mexico,  the  greatest  focus  of 
pilgrimages  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  gentlemen  were  accompanied  by 
their  sisters  and  a  large  number  of  BC 
alumni  who  all  thought  the  trip  was  a  truly 
worthwhile  venture  in  every  way.  .  .  .  For 
the  uninformed,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
has  been  acclaimed  and  designated  as 
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Patroness  of  the  Americas.  "The  Indians  in 
ylexico  welcomed  Her  as  their  Mother  and 
Protectress  (as  She  proclaimed  Herself),  and 
millions  became  converts."  My  reference  is 

rom  The  Dark  Virgin:  The  Book  Of  Our 
Lady  Of  Guadalupe,  a  documentary  an- 
thology edited  by  Donald  Demerest  and 

oley  Taylor.  The  book  bears  the  Im- 
primatur of  the  late  and  beloved  Francis 

ardinal  Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New 
Vork.  .  .  .  Included  among  the  members  of 
Dur  class  who  support  the  BC  alumni  group 
known  as  the  "Blue  Chips"  are  these  active 
promoters  of  Maroon  and  Gold  sports; 
[heir  names  follow:  Msgr.  George  Kerr,  an 
Mi-America  gridiron  immortal;  John  Kehoe, 
the  new  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
member  of  BC's  Athletic  Board;  Lou  Magri, 
Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  (for 
Civil  Business);  and  Bill  Maguire,  an  out- 
standing administrator  for  Raytheon.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  flashback  of  current  interest  — 
our  BC  hockey  team  of  three  decades  ago 
was  led  by  Capt.  Johnny  Prior;  it  was  a 
team  that  possessed  the  fastest  and  highest 
scoring  line  in  intercollegiate  hockey. 
Other  classmates  who  performed  brilliantly 
for  that  star-studded  sextet  are  as  follows: 
loe  Maguire  (now  Monsignor);  Wally 
Cuenin,  a  retired  Colonel,  U.S.M.C,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Corps;  and 
Bill  Miller,  the  manager,  who  now  resides 

n  California.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Edward  J.  Burke,  20  Ravenswood  Rd., 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 


1947 

Frank  Fleming  and  Jim  Ryan  have  been 
nstrumental  in  getting  plans  underway  for 
the  25th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Class  of  1947.  Frank  chaired  a  meeting  in 
Philomatheia  Club  Nov.  9  at  which  time  a 
representative  number  of  classmates  dis- 
cussed various  plans  including  a  class  gift 
and  social  activities.  Among  the  activities 
discussed  was  a  group  bus  trip  to  the  Holy 
Cross  game  and  brunch  on  campus  at  Holy 
Cross  before  the  game,  which  had  a  good 
turnout.  .  .  .  Fans  at  the  football  games  were 
watching  Jim  Ryan's  daughter  in  action  as  a 
baton  twirler,  being  one  the  group  of  young 
ladies  adding  the  charm  to  half-time  ac- 
tivities. ...  It  was  reported  earlier  that  Ed 
Naughton  had  had  a  novel  published,  and 
by  now  you  might  have  seen  the  movie 
which  was  adapted  from  it  (rated  R,  of 
course),  "McCabe  &  Mrs.  Miller."  .  .  . 
George  Donellan  and  Pete  Oberto  were 
world  travelers  this  past  year  and  crossed 
paths  coming  and  going  at  Logan  Airport. 
.  .  .  Tom  Moran  has  relinquished  teaching 
activity  to  become  active  on  a  full  time 


basis  as  assistant  superintendent  of  athletics 
in  the  Boston  School  Department.  .  .  . 
George  Burke,  always  a  man  with  words  in 
the  advertising  field,  now  has  a  sports 
magazine  in  its  embryo  stage  with  a  spring 
publication  date  a  possibility.  .  .  .  Illness  has 
taken  a  toll  on  some  classmates,  with  Fred 
Farrey  and  John  Callahan  having  been  laid 
low,  but  now  in  good  shape.  .  .  .  Many 
classmates  might  be  unaware  of  the  deaths 
of  John  O'Connor  and  Ralph  Robertson  as 
well  as  Ralph  Feleciano.  .  .  .  Dr.  Tom  Carney 
and  Fred  Ahern  are  residents  of  Florida 
now,  Tom  with  a  medical  practice  and  Fred 
a  teacher  on  the  high  school  level.  .  .  . 
Among  those  at  the  Nov.  9  meeting  was  the 
irrepressible  Leo  Linehan,  bow  tie  and  all, 
but  minus  the  formerly  omni-present 
winged  collar.  .  .  .  Class  correspondents  are 
Thomas  Manning,  337  K  St.,  South  Boston, 
Mass.  02127,  and  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald,  577 
V.F.W.  Pkwy.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


1952 
Thanks  to  Bill  Heavey,  the  first  activity  of 
our  20th  year  was  a  great  success.  Dinner 
was  great  and  the  meeting  was  short.   Bob 
Dion  did  a  fantastic  job  of  reviewing  his 
two  years  in  office  and  says  "thanks"  to 
everyone  for  the  help  he  has  received  and 
also  for  the  "Book  Ends"  which  will  remind 
him  of  his  two  years  as  president  of  the 
Class  of  '52.  Gene  Giroux  was  installed  as 
president  for  the  next  two  years  and  has  a 
big  program  lined  up  for  this,  our  20th,  as 
well  as  next  year,  our  21st.  Tom  Scanlon  is 
the  first  vice-president  and  this  gives  us  a 
social  chairman  this  year  who  will  have  the 
class  swinging.  John  DelMonte  won  the 
task  of  2nd  vice-president  and  social  chair- 
man next  year.  Congratulations,  John.  To 
Jim  Kenneally,  Del's  worthy  opponent, 
better  luck  next  time.  Your  treasurer,  Al 
Sexton,  continues  on  the  job  as  will  your 
secretary,  Roger  Connor.  .  .  .  During  the 
social  period  before  and  after  dinner,  we 
talked  with  almost  everyone  who  attended. 
Nick  Loscocco  is  with  Sears  in  the  Natick 
Mall  in  the  sewing  machine  department.  .  .  . 
Bob  Lavin,  Art  Cudmore  and  Barry  Driscoll 
had  a  good  discussion  going  when  Dave 
Good  arrived  in  a  new  Ford  —  someone 
said  Dave  and  his  brothers  are  giving  Fords 
away  in  Randolph.   Bill  Falvey  came  up 
from  Connecticut  for  the  dinner —  he  said 
it  was  truly  worth  every  minute  of  the  long 
ride.  .  .  .  Dick  McCabe  also  came  up  from 
Connecticut  and  will  be  starting  work  on  a 
25th  yearbook  for  the  Class  of  '52.  When 
you  hear  from  Dick  on  this  very  difficult 
project,  give  him  all  the  help  you  can.   It 
was  the  first  class  event  that  Charlie  Sher- 
man has  missed  in  10  years.  Charlie  had  a 


good  reason  —  there  was  an  important 
meeting  at  the  Charlestown  Savings  Bank 
that  could  not  be  held  without  the  vice- 
president.  You're  forgiven  Charlie,  but 
make  sure  there  are  no  meetings  on  days 
when  '52ers  are  getting  together  in  the 
future.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  others  who  were  at 
the  dinner  meeting  were:  Charlie  Brown, 
now  living  in  Maynard;  John  Kelleher  rode 
in  from  Concord;  Joe  Fagan  left  his  lonely 
wife  at  home  in  Wellesley;  Jack  Monahan 
drove  Ed  Englert  over  from  Roslindale; 
Frank  O'Brien  walked —  he's  living  on 
Academy  Road,  Newton;  Tom  Donahue 
made  it  from  his  home  in  Agawam;  Enio 
DiPietro  took  Rte.  93  down  from  Methuen; 
Frank  McGee,  one  of  '52's  most  famous 
lawyers,  arrived  on  his  way  to  Marshfield. 
Dick  Driscoll,  Jim  Mulrooney  (this  year's 
Alumni  fund  drive  chairman),  Tom  Donahue 
and  Paul  Nolan  had  a  long  discussion  going 
when  the  bar  closed.  .  .  .  Yours  truly,  Roger 
Connor,  is  now  principal  at  Milton  High 
School.  Send  your  notes  for  this  column  to 
me  at  the  High  School  and  I'll  try  to  have 
something  in  each  issue.  .  .  .  More  notes  .  .  . 
Richard  Griffiths  writes:  This  being  the  first 
issue  that  I  am  your  class  correspondent 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  of  sincerely 
asking  your  cooperation  in  notifying  me  of 
information  concerning  members  of  our 
class.  My  wife  and  I  attended  the  buffet 
luncheon  at  Lyons  Hall  prior  to  the  Holy 
Cross  game.  The  buffet  was  excellent  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  three-piece  Dixie 
ensemble  composed  of  BC  students.  .  .  . 
Talked  to  Jim  Doyle  and  his  charming  wife, 
Lois  —  Jim  is  a  stock  broker  with  Eastman 
Dillon.  They  have  three  girls  and  two 
boys.  .  .  .  James  Clark  was  at  the  buffet  — 
James  is  in  the  insurance  field  and  lives  in 
Watertown.  .  .  .  Bob  Dion  a  well  known 
realtor  from  Norwood  is  concerned  about 
the  population  explosion!    Bob  has  five 
girls  and  three  boys.  .  .  .  Banker  Charlie 
Sherman  living  in  Belmont  looks  like  he 
did  on  graduation  day,  except  20  years 
older!  .  .  .  Paul  Daily  living  in  Milton  — 
three  girls  and  five  boys,  is  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Framingham.  .  .  .  Teacher  Paul 
Stanton  —  two  girls  and  five  boys,  also 
living  in  Milton. . . .  John  DelMonte  and  wife 
living  in  Chestnut  Hill —  two  girls  and  a 
boy.  John  is  striving  for  a  big  25th  anni- 
versary, he  is  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
business.  .  .  .  Dick  McBride  is  in  the  pub- 
lishing field  and  living  in  Westwood  — 
looking  as  fit  as  when  he  was  on  the  BC 
football  field,  a  few  years  back  (20!)  .  .  . 
Congratulations  are  in  order  to  Tom 
Scanlon  for  his  arrangements  for  our  group 
—  buffet  and  the  bus  trip  to  Schaefer 
Stadium  in  Foxboro  for  the  Holy  Cross 
game.  This  game  was  transferred  from 
Worcester  because  of  snow.  .  .  .  Congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  are  sent  to  our 
Attorney  General,  Bob  Quinn  and  Mrs. 
Quinn  on  the  recent  birth  of  a  10-pound 
bouncing  baby  girl.  John  Buckley  has  been 
in  the  news  recently  because  of  his  strong 
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stand  on  needed  prison  reform  —  good 
luck,  John!  .  .  .  Keep  in  mind  this  is  our 
20th  year. . . .  Class  correspondent  is  Richard 
F.  Griffiths,  294  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167. 


1953 
The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  John  (Jack)  Cahill.   Last 
June,  Jack's  plane  went  down  in  the  Pacific 
while  he  was  on  a  research  mission  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Jack's  wife,  Virginia  (O'Brien) 
Cahill,  Nursing  '54,  and  their  two  children, 
Joseph  and  Janine,  live  in  Andover.  . .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Robert  W.  Kelly,  98 
Standish  Rd.,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172. 


1957 
The  following  two  girls  have  moved  and 
may  now  be  reached  at  their  new  addresses: 
Mrs.  Alan  MacRae  (Elizabeth  Salmon),  13920 
Northwest  Passage,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif., 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Bonaventura  (Mary 
Creehy),  13  Laurel  St.,  Beverly,  Mass.  01915. 
.  .  .  On  Nov.  6  the  School  of  Nursing  had  a 
reunion  at  Alumni  Hall.   In  attendance 
were:  Dotty  Bagnell  Kelliher,  Nancy  Bradley 
Chandler,  Louise  Brennan  Siddall,  Bernice 
Camerlengo  McNamara,  Doris  Clark  Tape, 
Jean  Dowd  Butler,  Grace  Eremian  Torrey, 
Maureen  Fitzpatrick  Burgess,  Ann  Gagnon 
Moran,  Nancy  Gegan  Doyle,  Marita  Glynn 
Donahue,  Mary  Greehy  Bonaventure, 
Arline  Halpin  Gove,  Ann  Hennessey  Martin, 
Barbara  Higgins  Cosgrove,  Emily  Magasy 
Morrison,  Mary  Lou  McHale,  Elaine  Nunes 
Lewis,  Sheila  Whelan  Caty.  .  .  .  Kept  away 
by  family  illness  and/or  accidents:  Marilyn 
Wilson  Smith,  Jane  Sullivan  Falcione,  Mini 
Danahy  DelMonte,  Margie  Antonellis 
Bargoot.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Nancy 
Doyle,  41  Teel  St.,  Arlington,  Mass.  02174 


1958 

Hurray!   We  finally  received  some  news 
items  to  keep  our  classmates  alerted  as  to 
the  "doings"  of  our  fellow  '58ers.   Please 
keep  your  correspondent  tuned  in  to  any 
"newsy"  items.  ...  Dr.  Tom  Cail  is  a  dentist 
living  in  Needham.  .  .  .  Joe  Bou-Sliman  is 
Director,  Clinical  States  Institute  of  Addic- 
tion, at  DePaul  University.  .  .  .  Eileen 
Quigley  recently  had  her  fourth  child  and 
is  living  in  Seekonk,  Mass. . . .  Tom  Connolly 


is  practicing  pediatrics  in  Needham.   He  has 
three  children.  .  .  .  Jim  McCusker  sends  his 
greetings  from  Clinton,  Conn.  .  .  .  Jim 
"Mucca"  McDevitt  and  wife  Jane  have  two 
little  boys.  Jim  is  teaching  at  Medford  High. 
.  .  .  Felix  Puccio,  D.D.S.,  is  living  in  North 
Adams.  .  .  .  Tom  Hassey  has  his  own  in- 
surance agency  in  Fall  River.  ...  Ed  Powers 
recently  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Northern  Michigan  University. 
.  .  .  Maureen  Boyle  Murphy  recently  moved 
to  Sudbury  and  finally  had  a  girl  after  four 
boys.  .  .  .  Lou  Ennis  is  Director  of  Adminis- 
trative Services  and  Employee  Relations  at 
Brandeis  University.  .  .  .  Mike  Lavey  is  a 
major  in  the  Army,  stationed  at  Ft.  Harrison, 
Indiana.  .  .  .  Bill  Walsh,  wife  Jane  and  five 
children  are  living  in  West  Roxbury  after  7 
years  in  Western  Mass.  and  Connecticut. 
Frank  Clark  is  an  elementary  guidance 
counselor  in  the  Jaffrey,  N.H.,  school  sys- 
tem. Fr.  John  Crowley  is  stationed  at  St. 
Bridget's  Parish  in  Lexington.  .  .  .  Quinlan  J. 
Sullivan  is  vice-president  of  Middlesex 
Bank.  .  .  .  Joan  Ward  Hurley,  School  of 
Nursing,  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
They  are  living  in  Maynard.  .  .  .  Bob  Tegan, 
his  wife  and  four  children  are  living  on 
Long  Island  where  he  is  principal  of  a 
junior  high  school.  .  .  .  Dick  Pieri  was  ap- 
pointed science  department  head  at 
Brighton  High  School.  .  .  .  Atty.  Leo  Barrett 
is  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Legal  Counsel 
of  Timex  Corp.  in  Middlebury,  Conn.  .  .  . 
Ann  McLaughlin  Bushey  and  husband  are 
starting  their  eighth  season  operating  a  ski 
lodge  in  the  north  country.  .  .  .  John 
Dooley  is  a  Lt.  Commander  in  the  Navy, 
stationed  at  the  Naval  War  College  in 
Newport,  R.I.  ...  Pat  (King)  Tierney  is  teach- 
ing math  at  Hingham  High.  .  .  .  Paul  Kings- 
ton, living  in  Scituate,  specializes  in  labor 
relations  law  with  the  firm  of  Morgan, 
Brown,  Kearns  and  Joy  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Alex 
Kulevich  is  a  teacher  and  head  football 
coach  at  Marblehead  High.  .  .  .  Congratula- 
tions to  Mike  Bennett  who  has  been  named 
a  1971-72  Congressional  Fellow  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Foundation  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
Mike,  former  editor-in-chief  of  "The 
Heights,"  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Record  American.  .  .  .  Bob  Goudie 
recently  was  named  manager,  planning  and 
inventory  control  for  the  Safety  Products 
Division  of  American  Optical.  .  .  .  What  a 
great  evening  was  had  by  all  who  attended 
Las  Vegas  Night  last  spring.  This  was  a 
combined  effort  of  the  classes  of  '57,  '58 
and  '59.  More  than  500  showed  up  to  watch 
Jim  McDevitt  at  the  "wheel"  and  Charlie 
Coyle  wheel  and  deal  at  the  "Chug-a-Lug" 
table.  Thanks  go  to  Fred  Igo  (handled  the 
bar  that  never  went  dry),  Joan  (Downing) 
LaChance,  Bea  (Capraro)  Busa  and  Paul 
Fennell.  .  .  .  Additional  thanks  to  the  com- 
bined working  efforts  of  the  1958  commit- 
tee: Dave  Rafferty,  Myles  Cassidy,  Mary 
(McCabe)  Coyle,  Paul  Maney,  Dick  Doyle, 
Jim  McDevitt,  Paul  Fennell  and  Fred  Igo.  .  .  . 
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Our  heartfelt  sympathies  are  extended  to 
the  family  of  Joe  Delia  Russo,  who  recently 
passed  away.  Joe  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  active  participant  in  all  class  activities. 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Dave  Rafferty,  3. 
Huntley  Rd.,  Hingham,  Mass.  02043.  .  .  . 
Congratulations  to  Brenda  Johnson  on  her 
recent  engagement.  She  will  be  married  in 
January.  .  .  .  Cecelia  Canniff  Doherty  and 
her  husband  Jim  and  their  five  children 
moved  to  Columbus,  Ga.  Jim  was  made  a 
regional  manager  for  Scovil  Co.  ...  In 
August,  Kay  McDonnel  Miller,  Pauline 
Reynolds  O'Brien,  Carol  Brady  Vigliano  anc 
I  had  a  lovely  supper  at  Claudette  Bachand 
home  in  Seekonk,  Mass.  .  .  .  Your  class  cor- 
respondent is  Patricia  Brine  O'Riordan,  78 
Rhinecliff  St.,  Arlington,  Mass.  02174. 
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New  class  officers  for  1972-73  are  as 
follows:  Dr.  John  O'Connor,  president; 
Peter  McLaughlin,  vice  president;  John  W. 
Canavan,  treasurer.  .  .  .  John  O'Connor  is  an 
orthodontist  with  offices  in  Milton.  .  .  .  Pete 
McLaughlin  is  treasurer  of  the  James  H. 
McManus  Co.  and  this  company  graciously 
donated  a  year's  supply  of  ice  cream  to  our 
Monte  Carlo  night.  .  .  .  Jack  Canavan  is  a 
stockbroker  with  the  investment  firm  of 
H.  C.  Wainwright  and  Co.  and  past  presiden 

of  the  Class  of  1 959 Class  Dues  of 

$5.00  are  now  payable  to:  John  Canavan,  12j 
Harvest  Lane,  Hingham,  Mass.  .  .  .  Tom 
Legere,  Joe  Lucan,  Joe  Cannally,  Jack  Wise- 
man and  Rocky  Fortin  usually  can  be  found 
having  a  tail  gate  party  before  each  football1 
game.  .  .  .  Frank  Martin  has  moved  from 
California  to  Chicago  with  Mary  and  their 
seven  children.   I'm  not  sure  if  Rufus  (their 
dog)  could  fit  into  the  station  wagon.  . .  . 

DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  CLASS  DUES 

Bill  Connell  is  treasurer  of  Ogden  Corp.  ano 
a  big  BC  booster  in  the  Manhattan  area. 
Bill  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
McElroy  Associates.  .  .  .  Wilma  Fallon  Lane 
knows  the  route  from  Belmont  to  BC  blind-: 
folded  as  she  is  a  member  of  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alumni  Association.  .  . . 
What  is  McElroy  Associates???? ....  Jud 
Connor  and  Luke  Latkany  are  in  the  invest- 
ment business  in  the  Big  Apple  (N.Y.C.).  ... 
Bill  Appleyard,  renowned  lawyer  and  C.P.A.t 
announces  the  opening  of  a  new  practice  in 
Maiden.   His  pal  Maj.  Bill  Driscoll  is  a  recem 
graduate  of  the  Army's  War  College,  where 
he  is  now  an  instructor.  .  .  .  Has  anybody 
seen  Art  Whalen  Lately?  .  .  .  THE  CLASS  OF 
'59  IS  LIKE  FINE  WINE —  IT  IMPROVES 

WITH  AGE Bill  Sherman  is  president  of  i 

the  Century  Box  Co.  in  Milton.  Give  him  a 
call.  .  .  .  Jack  Donohue  and  Spencer  Tobin 
are  directors  of  the  New  Neponset  Valley 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  . .  .  Paul  Broughton  has 
been  promoted  to  Director  of  Fiscal  Affairs 
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t  Children's  Hospital.   His  wife  Jane  is 

meeting  their  fourth  child Frank  L. 

vlcolini  may  now  be  found  in  Buenos 
sJes,  Argentina.  On  Oct.  4,  he  was  named 
;buty  regional  director  for  the  South 
\ierican  Region  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
d  Dangerous  Drugs.  .  .  .  Class  correspon- 
rjht  is  John  Canavan,  12  Harvest  Lane, 
-lgham,  Mass.  .  .  .  Nursing  notes —  Nancy 
j  Ian  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  an- 
nal  Fall  meeting  of  Massachusetts  Nurses 
Siociation,  District  Five.  She  addressed 
I-self  to  issues  regarding  the  role  of  the 
ifciical  specialist  in  the  general  hospital 
:;  ting.  .  .  .  Helen  O'Regan  has  received 
tnporary  orders  to  the  Naval  Schools 
[mmand  at  Newport,  R.I.,  where  she  is 
Eucating  newly  commissioned  Nurse 
jrps  officers.  .  .  .  Nancy  (Hunt)  Cowperth- 
►  it  has  begun  master's  study  in  counseling 
p/chology.  She  is  attending  Bowie  State 
tllege  in  Maryland  while  Bill  spends  an- 
elier  year  in  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Cinnie  (Frediani) 
fd  Jack  Paganelli  are  also  located  in 
dryland,  courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam.   He  is 

Bending  CIA  School Jo  (Ryan)  and 

ijul  Sears  welcomed  their  fourth  child, 
1  flvin  Michael,  on  Nov.  2,  the  same  day  on 
i'jjiich  Paul  was  re-elected  to  Springfield's 
<4y  Council.  Double  congratulations  to 
b  Sears  Family!  .  . .  Understand  that  Nancy 
■lunning)  and  Dick  Grady  have  recently 
■jen  seen  at  St.  Margaret's.  Think  that 
i|ikes  8!   The  Grapevine  lacks  specifics  as 
'Idate,  sex,  name.  Congratulations!  .  .  . 
K:,ass  correspondent  is  Elizabeth  M.  Grady, 
i  Stuart  Street,  Watertown,  Mass.  02172 


1960 

jbert  and  Mary  Keating  announced  the 
rth  of  their  child,  a  daughter,  Maura 
ithleen,  born  early  in  October.  ...  Ed 
jiilesky,  who  has  completed  his  MBA  pro- 
I  am  at  Boston  College,  is  now  in  his  second 
nar  at  the  Suffolk  Law  School  in  the  eve- 
1 1  ng  course.  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
i  race  Carty,  52  Simon  Hill  Rd.,  Norwell, 
.iass. 


1961 
>ur  10th  Anniversary  Reunion  was  held 
-nidst  the  exotic  splendor  of  McElroy 
ommons,  where  a  lively  crowd  gathered 
3  eat,  drink,  and  do  whatever  else  one 
oes  after  10  years  of  knocking  heads  with 
fe.  Among  the  distinguished  returnees,  in 
o  particular  order,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob 
elly,  John  and  Pat  Burke,  The  Hannons  of 
lanover,  Paul  and  Alice  Brennan,  the  Tom 
arrells  up  from  Darien,  Jack  and  Nancy 


Joyce,  Jay  and  Rae  Hynes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim 
Russell,  Jim  Buckley  and  wife,  Chris  and 
Ellen  Canavan  and  the  proverbial  "others 
too  numerous  to  mention."  .  .  .  The  bright 
memories  of  our  reunion  were  immeasur- 
ably darkened  by  the  tragic  news  of  Frank 
Robotti's  untimely  death  in  an  automobile 
accident  last  August.  John  Sheehan  and  a 
group  of  Frank's  closest  friends  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  scholarship  fund 
in  his  memory  and  plan  to  seek  our  support 
during  the  next  few  months.   Surely  our 
response  must  be  a  fitting  one  as  a  memorial 
to  one  of  our  finest  classmates.  .  .  .  We  now 
enter  our  second  decade  as  alumni  of 
Boston  College  and  the  need  for  more 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  all  class 
members  is  quite  apparent.   If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  viable  entity,  your  comments, 
ideas,  physical  and  material  support  are 
urgently  required.  Class  officers  listed  be- 
low are  prepared  to  receive  and  act  upon 
those  suggestions  you  have  been  harboring 
on  how  we  can  become  a  more  cohesive 
group  while  Jim  Russell,  treasurer,  is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  handle  your  dues.   In 
this  regard,  we  have  decided  to  help  the 
Nixon  Administration's  fight  against  infla- 
tion and  therefore  class  dues  have  been 
reduced  50  percent  to  $1  per  year.   For 
such  a  deal,  the  James  F.  Russell  residence 
at  19  Wing  Ter.,  Burlington,  Mass.,  should 
soon  be  flooded  with  paper.   In  the  mean- 
time, please  let  us  know  where  you  are  and 
what  you're  thinking.  .  .  .  Class  officers  are: 
Robert  E.  Flaherty,  president,  53  Sutton  Rd., 
Needham,  Mass.  02192.  .  .  .  Maurice  F.  Ford, 
Esq.  V.P.,  1939  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dorchester 
Mass.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Ryan,  Sec'y.,  9  Ever- 
green Rd.,  Acton,  Mass.  .  .  .  Your  cor- 
respondent, Paula  Fitzgerald  Bloomquist, 
is  pleased  to  report  that  her  husband 
Doug  has   received   his   doctorate   from 
Michigan  State.  He  is  teaching  psychology 
at  the  State  University  College  at  Oneonta, 
N.Y.    We  went  to  the  '61    10th   reunion 
and  were  pleased  to  see  so  many  Ed 
'61ers:  Michael  and  Patty  Booth  McDon- 
nell, Joel  and  Mary  Anne  DiMario  Landry, 
Joe  and  Ann  Mulkerin  Tulimieri,  Hugh  and 
Kathy  McGowan  Cavanaugh,  Jim  and  Anna 
Kicin  Joy,  and  Dave  and  Joan  Angino  Mel- 
ville. .  .  .  Gerry  Miller  is  eager  to  display 
pictures  of  his  daughter.  .  .  .  Barry  and 
Nancy  Bonazzoli  Connelly  also  welcomed 
a  daughter,  Christine,  this  spring.  .  .  .  Please 
send  news  to  me.   It's  always  a  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you.   Hint!    Hint!    Hint!   Class 
correspondent  is  Paula  Fitzgerald  Bloom- 
quist, Ed.  '61,  Campus  Heights  Apt.  G-40, 
Oneonta,  N.Y.  13820. 


and  Richard  on  the  death  of  their  daughter, 
Karen  Marie,  on  Oct.  30,  and  on  the  death 
of  Lois'  father  in  early  September.  .  .  .  Ralph 
M.  Bishop  is  a  senior  resident  in  opthal- 
mology  at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary. He  attended  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  and  McGill  University  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Ralph  and  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren are  living  at  40  Adelaide  St.,  Floral 
Park,  N.Y.  11001.  Class  correspondent  is 
Jean  Marie  Cull,  45  Wareland  Road,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  02181 


1964 
Jim  and  Muriel  Mormand  Kerrigan  have 
made  it  four  in  a  row —  all  girls.   Her  name 
is  Kendra  Lee.  .  .  .  Your  nursing  correspon- 
dent has  a  new  address.   Please  note  and 
send  news —  my  latest  job  is  an  Inservice 
Instructor  at  Bridgeport  Hospital  and  hus- 
band, Dick  (EC  '66),  is  a  partner  in  the 
Collimore  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Agency 
in  Fairfield.  .  .  .  Honey  Collimore  Sluben, 
341  Nonopoge  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430 


1966 

W.  Thomas  Delaney,  S.J.,  wrote  to  let 
his  classmates  know  what  he's  up  to:  After 
finishing  three  years  of  teaching  at  St.  Xavier 
High  School  in  Cincinnati,  Tom  moved  to 
Loyola  University  where  he  is  in  his  second 
year  in  the  School  of  Theology.   He  also  is 
employed  part-time  at  station  WCAE-TV,  a 
public  television  station  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana. He  directs  two  regularly  scheduled 
programs,  as  well  as  various  "specials"  and 
public  affairs  programs. .  . .  Class  correspon- 
dent is  Thomas  P.  Torrisi,  179-D  Pleasant 
Valley,  Methuen,  Mass.  01844. 


1962 
We  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy  and 
our  prayers  to  Lois  (Krodel)  Dembowski 


1967 
The  class  met  Nov.  11  to  organize  itself 
and  to  plan  for  our  fifth  anniversary.  The 
following  were  elected:  Class  president: 
Charles  Benedict;  Vice  Presidents:  A&S 
Phil  Steinkrauss,  CBA  Dick  McCarte,  Nurs- 
ing Mary  Anne  Woodward  Benedict,  Ed 
Marlene  Gauthier  Goguen;  Class  Secretary: 
Patty  Lou  Hanna  Peters;  Class  Treasurer, 
Marty  Daley;  Annual  Fund  Chairman  Jack 
McCarthy.   Elected  to  the  Social  Committee 
were:  "Larry"  Cashing,  Peter  Gately,  Kay 
Manning,  Kevin  Slyne,  Cindy  Rae  Butters, 
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Alan  Butters,  )oe  Collins,  Fred  Faherty,  Jim 
Peters,  Patty  Lou  Hanna  Peters,  Jim  Regan, 
Manny  Rogers  and  Maureen  Shea.  ...  If  you 
have  any  specific  ideas  as  to  how  you  might 
want  to  celebrate  our  fifth  anniversary, 
please  contact  a  member  of  the  Social 
Committee.   Their  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  are  available  through  the  Alumni 
Office  (617-244-5230).  We  will  be  writing  to 
you  to  keep  you  informed  of  events 
planned.   It  will  help  greatly  if  we  have 
your  current  address.   Please  forward  to  our 
class  correspondents.   HAVE  A  GREAT 
HOLIDAY  SEASON!  .  .  .  Charles  and  Mary 
Anne  Benedict,  84  Rockland  Place,  Newton, 
Mass.  02164 


1969 

Edward  J.  Verwholt  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  engineer  by  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.   Ed  is  working  in 
Hamden,  Conn.  He  joined  the  Telephone 
Co.  in  1970  and  was  staff  engineer  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  promotion.   Ed  makes 
his  home  in  West  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  .  John 
Rando  and  Jack  Wickham  are  sharing  an 
apartment  in  Hyde  Park.  Jack  is  working 
for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  John  is  teaching 
in  Weymouth.  .  .  .  Joanne  Gurry  is  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Speech  Association  while  also  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  membership  and  mailing 
committee  of  the  New  England  Speech 
Association.  Joanne  is  in  her  second  year 
of  teaching  speech  and  coaching  debate  at 
Whitman-Hanson  Regional.  .  .  .  Gail 
Carnegie  is  in  her  third  year  of  teaching 
English  at  Marshfield  High  School.  .  .  .  Joe 
Rossi  was  married  this  past  August  and  has 
started  a  speech  program  in  the  two  Junior 
High  Schools  of  North  Adams,  Mass.   His 
wife  Colleen  also  is  teaching  perceptually 
handicapped  there.  .  .  .  Tim  Dorsey  is  en- 
gaged to  Janet  Murnane,  with  a  June 
wedding  planned.  Tim  is  working  for  Shell 
Oil  Co.  and  is  attending  Suffolk  Law  School 
at  nights.  Janet  is  a  graduate  of  Forsyth 
Dental  and  is  working  as  a  dental  associate 
at  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston.  ...  As 
your  class  correspondent,  I  will  be  happy  to 
receive  any  news  of  interest  concerning 
our  class.  Class  correspondent  is  Jim  Little- 
ton, 15  Purington  Avenue,  Natick,  Mass. 
01760. 


real  work  is  done  by  his  son  "Big  Matt" 
Fitzpatrick,  who's  a  real  tough  one  —  or  at 
least  will  be  as  soon  as  he  learns  how  to 
walk. .  .  .  Carl  Busch  got  an  early  out  from 
the  Navy.    He'll  be  through  in  January  and 
plans  to  do  some  serious  traveling  in  the 
next  few  months.  .  .  .  Chris  Baker  is  another 
man  in  uniform,  the  U.S.  Marines.  Chris 
was  at  Camp  Pendleton  last  we  heard.  .  .  . 
Kevin  Jennings  is  working  in  a  management 
trainee  program  for  the  Star  Market  chain. 
.  .  .  Bernie  O'Kane  is  busy  doling  out  huge 
sums  of  money  as  the  assistant  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Alma  Mater.  He  also  keeps 
active  working  on  his  master's  in  Coun- 
selling Psychology  (hey  Bernie,  how  bout 
some  bread  for  a  certain  poor  starving  cor- 
respondent). .  .  .  Joan  Behenna  was  married 
not  long  ago  to  Dr.  Ben  Daly,  a  chest 
surgeon  at  Boston  City  Hospital.  ...  If 
you're  tired  of  traveling  the  world  and  want 
to  get  fenced  in,  call  Mark  Bohan,  who  runs 
his  own  fencing  company  operating  out  of 
Norwood,  Mass.,  where  he  and  his  wife 
are  living.  .  .  .  Bob  "Jessie"  Owens  is 
employed  by  the  accounting  firm  of  Arthur 
Anderson  and  Company  in  Boston.  .  .  . 
Charlie  Reagan  is  as  ebullient  as  ever 
while  working  as  a  Sales  Rep.  for  Autolite 
Inc.  (contrary  to  all  reports  Charlie  has  not 
gone  into  the  business  of  throwing  toga 
parties-yet ...)...  Brother  Joseph  John 
Britt,  C.F.X.,  took  his  first  vows  as  a  Xaverian 
Brother  in  October.   He  is  now  teaching 
history  and  religion  at  Maiden  Catholic 
High,  while  working  on  his  master's  at  N.U. 
.  .  .  Frank  Ciano  is  working  at  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  while  going 
nights  to  Suffolk  Law  School.  .  .  .  For  those 
of  you  who  don't  see  the  Boston  Herald, 
you  missed  a  recent  feature  article  about 
Patricia  Mee,  highlighting  her  dual  role  as  a 
nurse  at  St.  Elizabeth's  and  a  cheerleader 
for  the  Boston  Patriots.  .  .  .  The  most  amaz- 
ing news  of  the  month  is  that  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  is  still  able  to  operate  even  though 
they're  hampered  by  the  presence  of  John 
Nash.   Good  luck  John,  and  keep  'em  flying. 
.  .  .  Class  Correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz" 
Berry,  37  East  Plain  St.,  Cochituate,  Mass. 
01778 


1970 
Rumor  around  the  campus  has  it  that  the 
strictest  prefect  in  the  BC  Townhouse  is 
Joe  Fitzpatrick,  but  we  insiders  know  that 
Joe  is  too  busy  at  Suffolk  Law  School.  The 


1971 
The  following  is  partial  list  of  those 
graduates  of  the  class  of  1971  now  attending 
law  school:  Kevin  Hackett,  Bill  Reilly,  Staf- 
ford Hilaire  are  at  Harvard;  Dave  LaCivita 
and  Dennis  Kwasnik  are  at  Cornell;  Jay 
Pare  and  Craig  Zicari  are  at  Syracuse;  King 
Barbalunga,  Bill  Hickey,  Howie  Gaynorare 
at  Suffolk  and  John  Banastalli  attends  Suf- 
folk Law  at  nights;  Jim  Deveney,  Brian 
Hayes,  Tim  Sadler  are  at  Georgetown,  Dom 
Preziosi,  Neal  Gallagher,  and  Jim  Lozier  are 
at  Fordham;  Jerry  Rotella  is  at  Villanova; 


bridj 


Mike  Corrigan  is  at  Cleveland-Marshall; 
Steve  McElaney  is  at  U  Conn;  Joe  Thorntor 
is  at  Notre  Dame;  Bill  Healy  is  at  Denver; 
Tom  Primavera  at  Detroit;  Tom  Roan  at 
Temple;  Dave  McAuliffe  at  George  Wash- 
ington; and  Steve  Follansbee,  Jim  Hayes, 
Howard  Barnaby,  John  Connolly,  Gerry  St. 
Amand,  Steve  MacDonald,  Ed  Maloney,    I 
Bill  Brance,  Richard  Seron,  Dave  Ries,  and 
Tom  Capano  are  at  BC  Law.  Anyone  havinj 
information  they  would  like  to  appear  in 
later  editions  should  write  to  class  cor- 
respondent Tom  Capano,  35  Irving  St., 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.  02159 


Alumni  Deaths 

John  T.  Foley  M.D.  '30  October  30,  19$ 
Edward  C.  Mulligan  M.D.  '59 

October  30, 1971 
George  P.  Carr  '71  October  23, 1971 

Clifton  J.  Cashen '32  October  21, 191 

Margaret  M.SallawayG'28  October  21,191 
C.  Joseph  Delaney  '23  October  20,  1971 
Thomas  N.  Foynes  '21  October  19, 1971 

Rene  J.  Rossignol  G'61  October  19, 197(J 
Charles  J.  Delaney  Esq.  L'40 

October  1 8, 197J 
Sr.  Mary  Michael  Harrington  CSJ  G'65 

October  18, 197$ 
Frank  J.  Foley  (38)  October  16, 1971 

Dr.  John  F.  Bradley '15  October  12, 19$ 
Joseph  R.  Gualtieri  '70  October  10,  19| 
William  F.  McCarthy  '33  October  10, 1971 
John  P.  Hogan  '22  October  5,  1971 

Sr.  M.  Benedict  McLaughlin  SSJ  G'29 

September  21,  1971 
John  J.  McDermott  '16  September  14, 1971 
Rev.  Ladislaus  A.  Ciesinski  (23) 

September  1, 1971 
Sr.  Marie  St.  Blaise  Payette  G'37 

August  17,  1971 
Daniel  M.  Lyons  '07  July  17,  1971 

William  J.  Callahan  '55 

November  27,  1971 
Charles  A.  McMorrow  '22 

November  27,  1971 
Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Murphy  (17) 

November  19, 1971 
James  M.  McCormack  '13 

November  14,  1971 
Francis  W.  Murthur  L'36 

November  14,  1971 
Michael  J.  Rock '25  November  10, 1971 

Joseph  M.  Dolan  '29  November  9,  1971 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Corrigan  '16 

October  29, 1971 
Rev.  George  N.  Whittaker  '39 

October  27, 1971 
William  A.  Quinn  (19)  October  1,  1971 

Edward  B.  Clancy  '37  September  28, 1971 
Arthur  R.  Kearney  '69  August  18, 1971 

Francis  M.  Donovan  '56  July  29,  1971 

John  P.  Cahill  '53  June  13,  1971 


BC  Weekend 

Special. 
Any  Weekend. 

2  NIGHTS 

(plus  Sunday  night  free  if  you  want) 

2  BREAKFASTS 

vpiy.yO  per  person 
Based  on  double  occupancy 

Check  in  any  time  Friday.  Stay  through  'til  Monday  at 
our  new  hotel  astride  the  Pike.  8  minutes  from  B.C. 

8  minutes  from  downtown  Boston.  Kids  free  if  they 
stay  in  your  room.  Indoor  swimming  pool.  Sauna. 

Color  TV.  AM-FM  radio. 
Red  Coach  Grill  and 
Lounge  and  a  HoJo's 
right  downstairs. 

Call  or  write  Eileen 
and  she'll  reserve  your 
weekend  today. 
(617)  969-3010. 

Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Lodge 

Gateway  Center,  Newton,  Mass.  Over  the  Mass  Turnpike  at  Exit  17 


every  Sunday  night 
at  tallino's 


Now     you     can     polish    off    the    weekend  in 

something     comfortable     and     still     enjoy  a 

gourmet  dinner  to  the  accordian  music  of 
Arthur    LaRaia  in  Tallino's  Dining  Room. 

Then  adjourn  to  the  cool,  dark  recesses  of  the 
lounge  to  hear  your  favorites  on  the  piano, 
until  closing. 


famous  for  three  generations  of  fine  food 

Open  daily  for  cocktails,  lunch  and  dinner 

1268  Boylston  Street  (Route  9)  oppo 

site  Chestnut  Hill  Shopping  Center 

731  6200 


come  casual. 


ALUMNI 

RIGHT  NOW! 

You  and 

42,000  Alumni, 

(30,000  in  metropolitan  Boston) 

7,000  parents, 

and 

4,000  students  and  faculty 

could  be  reading  YOUR  AD  in  this  space 

For  more  information  call  or  write: 

Jeff  Fraser  (969-0198) 
bridge 

122  College  Road 
Chestnut  Hill, 
Massachusetts  02167 


THE  JESUIT  EDUCATION 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN? 

It's  alive  among  the 
faculty  and  students 
from  around  the  world 

\     GEORGETOWN 

AT /  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

~V      Rockville,  Maryland  20S52 


AT 


CRANWELL  SCHOOL 

Le-nox,  Massachusetts  01240 


AT\  CAMPION 

/  Prairie.  Du  Chien 
Wisconsin  53821 


For  Details  tvr/tz  Co 

THE  SECRETARY 

at  the  above:  addresses 
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